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I. -RETROSPECT. 

Never in uur liistoi-y have (he prohlenis assocoated uiili tlie produc- 
tion, marketing, and linaucing of the Australian wheat crop awakened 
?urK lively interest on the part of Governments, politicians, primarv 
])i'u(lucers and eonsuiners. Tiiis interest has arisen from tlie genera! 
recognition of the important part plaved bv our staple eroj> in relation 
both to Imperial necessities and to home finance. 

In 19M, Canada’s crop wa.s a partial failure, whilst Australia failed 
to produce siiCTicicnt grain for home requirements. Hence Great Britain 
'Vfis compelled to fill her grain requirements from foreign sources, and 
S'Ciid either goods, foreign securities or gold to liquidate the debt. 

Tn 1915, on the otlicr hand, Canada and .\nstralia, (lianks to a 
piopitidiis season, tlie stimulus of high prices of wheat, and the practical 
piuoiirngement given to fanners hv (lie respective Governments, s.-eded 
a rcrord acreage to wheat and secured the biggest crop on record. This 
served the twofold purpose of relieving the lilother Country of the <’m- 
liarrassniont of dependence on foreign siqipliee and of assistiiig the 
Ihirninions to meet loan obligations and to restore a favorable trade 
hnlaiire. 

In Doceinl)er. 1914, an appeal was made to wheal growers to seed 
'i reenrd acrengf in 1915. At the time the n]ij)eal was made the pastoral 
and agricultural industries of Australia were in a most critical condition 
”'1 account of tlie drought tlirmigh which ihev had just- passed. 

With both se< d and fodder at liigh prices and labour sinirce it seemed 
'■nrtiewliat liopeless to advocate large sowings. Tlie outlook, however. 
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luniislied a tri]>lo incentive to urge fanners on — 

(1) The )>ruspci“t of good prices for wheat. 

(2) The ]>robaoiJilv of a year of drought being succeeded by a 

year of abundant winter rainfall. 

(3) Tlie necessity of making the crop of 1915 recoup them frr the 

losses of 1914. 

The Victorian Goveriiineuf advanced more than £600,000 to cover 
cost of seed, manure, and fodder to necessitous farmers, and urged 
farmers to put in as much wheat as possilde. Tlie oflicial objective, 
announced early in 1915, was the seeding of an area of 4.000.000 acres 
and a crop yield of 50.000,000 bushels. At the time of the annnuece- 
meiit the general opinion was that the objective, lliougli laudable, o-ouid 
not, in view of the uifheulties confronting fanners, be realized. 

The response of the farmers was magiiifiivnl . no less than 4,160.000 
acres being sown to wheat — an increase of 35.\ per cent, over the 
previous year .s arr'‘ag<' Of this area 3.679,971 acres were reaped fur 
grait;, 

Owing to the favorable season, the abundant and well distributed 
rainfall, the Victorian harvest amounted to 58.500.000 bnslir’- . 

This rc'jpoiiss cf the firirn*-; was bevond praise .At the same tin''*, 
had it not been for the bold lead given l>v the .Stale and the liberal 
advances made — which iucideiitallv strengthened tlie whole fabric of 
rural credit throughout the country — this fine result could not have been 
coii«unnr)ated. It is interestin / c.xaniolt* >' ilie in 'iirer in whi;di 
judicious financial assistance accelerates priniarv production. 

A similar appeal wa? inaile to fanners bv tlie Govcriiriients of all 
i.euiral and lipljigerent countries t<i increase the acreage sown to wheat: 
and it is interesting to note that the response in Victoiia was relatively 
greater, both as regards inrreaso in acreage an<l increase iu yield. thiH' 
that of any ot.lier whe'it -grov.dng countrv in the world. Thus tlie increase 
in area in Victoria was 28. .5 p»r . ns oofrp.ired with 1914, the ])revious 
recoial ; and 63 per cfiit. above the :>\er.age acreage for the five years 
prior to the war. (‘anacla showed an increased acreage as compared 
with 1914 -.of 2<h2 per rent. : Great Britain. 22.5 per cent. : Egypt. 21.6 
per cent. ; India. 13.2 per cent. : United States. 10.9 per cent. Xo other 
(vnittiries managed to secure increases in aer^-age of 10 per cent, save 
the Hritish Possessions and the United Statc>. 

Tlie full details arc set out in tabular form in the appendices. The 
season of 1915 was exceptionally favorable for wheat growing, and. as a 
resull. Australia's crop will probablv exccerl 170,000 OdO l.u hels. tliU' 
providing an exportable surplus of 135,000,000 to HdjUldJKiO bushe s- - 
a surplus double that of any two previous consecutive seasons. This 
following on the lieels of the mo^t <lisastrous drought within living 
inemorv is a rcmarkaVile illnstration of the r-'miperative i»f,wer of .\ns- 
tralian soils 

Long before tliis bumper harvest was assured problems rflating to 
the marketing and financing of the cro]> liegan to excrci.se tlie minds of 
those in authoritv. Tn view of llie world-wido shortage of freights and 
tlic rapidlv rising rates ftm oceaii carriage, tlie State Governments, acting 
in co-operation with the Coni nioiiwealtli (government . rlecided to under- 
take the re:sj^onsibiJitv of financing and marketing tlip crc]) and making 
necessary advances to growers. The details of the Wheat Pooling 
Scheme are now w^dl known to farmers. 
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Tile principle of tlio s(‘liejiic is the proceeds from the sales of 

wheat, less marketing and transit charges, are to be dividerl between the 
j>a] licipat ing growers jn proportion to the amount of wlieat forwarded. 
Full market juice is secnrod for all cargoes sold abroad, and a fair price, 
apjiroxiinating lajiidon parity, viz., -Is. 9d. per bushel, is charged for 
;il] wheat used for gristing for intoriial consumption. Such advaii- 
tai.n‘:>iis marketing conditions, it is now generally admitted, could not 
iiave been obtained without Government intervention. X! may be said 
that the resources and credit of the States were used on Viehalf of the 
jiiocincers to obtain full market value for our staple crop. 

Suiiimai'ized, (he po-sition lor 1910 is as follow.s: — Vicloriau farmer' 
rcajied a harvest of 58,500,000 Imslicls, an etjuivalciil. of at least two 
iionnal crojis. In addition, (he f.o.b. price is at least eejii >1 to the best 
f.o.i), price received for the past forty years. If the whole harvest 
(ould be sold at current rates it would be wuirth two ami adialf to tiiree 
oniiuary crops. Such, in bihef. is the record for 191.5. 

II. PWOSI»ECT. 

Hut wiial cf 1916 Will the farmers rest content with the acliicveiiieiit 
of the j>ast season or will they make another concerted effort for u big 
crop this year ? If wc are t-o judge the question by the amount of 
jirejiarat ion aiul fallowing alrea<ly done, it must be confessed tliat the 
('roj) j^ro.qiects for 1916 in Victoria are not bright. In the Wimniera, 
ihe Mallee, ami the Cloulburn Valley the amount of falhm’ing appear^ 
to be far short of the amount normally completed at tliis season of the 
vear. Scarcitv of skilled farm labour is having an inevitable effect ou 
(liiiiinution of acreage. Since harvest time many farm hands, farmers’ 
soils: and farmers themselves have res|»onded to tlieir cr.nntry’s call and 
have enlisted. This makes the task for those who remain all the 
he a vier. 

Though no effort will be spared by those who remain, the Task of 
Jiiiiintaining the full area under cultivation on each farm will be indeed 
dinicult. and will call for extra sacrifices ami hard work. 

K.xcept for (be greater scarcitv of tarm lalxmr caused by genercus 
cuiHsl iiieiit. in this State the (a.sk of preparation is not attended with the 
ditliculties that confronted the farmer last year. Stock are in excellent 
( Jiidilion, and tliere is an abundance of fodder on everv farm. 

liiil it IK to hi fi-lirtil ih'if tht ijtiifnil n nvtrlniut // rriitiniiiiii fhr 
hiiiirt nt ihf Iiiin'l innrhif iiiiii/ nfust ifl'inn fK to llinil iiri'tinjtK t.Jii.< 
‘i‘''ii\ just ns nul in jiiif u! Iiii/li linns ir/ff o fidin /!>// stnuiiiiis (a t.i'f/'ii 

<.rn-f Kills lif.st jititi . We have read of the bunijier erops in tlie IFnited 
Ciinid-i, ;\uslralin. and Ai-geiiliue in 1915. the enormous whea( 
slacks awaiting shijimpiil to Kurone, (he general scarcitv of freights, the 
piclureiapie advance of o;ir "nussian allies through .Vrmenia. rumours of 
1 urkey dcclaiiiig a separate j)cace ; and it is perhaps hard to resist the 
infei ence that jiriccs for our staple crop will slumj) bv next harvest. If 
>ncli a view is widely held by farmers, it will certainly act as a greater 
deterrent <ni large acreages than auv other factor. 

Consequently I liave endeavoured in (he following pages to sum- 
aiarize the statistical position of (lie wlieat market, with a view of show- 
uig tliat, lliuugli the present statistical position mav a]»[>ear adverse to 
'he ju’oducer. the future of the wheat market is liopefn!. 
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The statistics, compiled from oificial sources, are presented in tubular 
form in the appendices, and they should be of interest to those who. 
while anxious to form their own opinions re^ardiii^ po.'sible futuie 
developments, do not care to wade through piles of oflicial statistics 
expressed in the metric system. 

First, consider the world harvest for lOlo. lu 1915 the world reaped 
its record crop. The magnitude of the liarvest in enemy countries is 
not exactly known, though it is known that the harvest in Germany 
and Austria in 1915 was a partial failure owing to unfavorable weather 
conditions prior to harvest. 

Reliable authorities agree that the combined crop <jf Germany and 
Austria was not more than 80 jjer cent, of the normal amount, In 
addition, there was a serious falling-off in the French wheat crop, the 
production for 1915 being officially estimati d at 243,000,000 bushels as 
compared with a normal production of 317,000.000 bushels for the pre- 
vious five years. a stiortage of 74.000.000 bushels. Italy. .la])au. 
and Bulgaria also showed decreases in production compared witli tiie 
normal. 

On the other hand, in all other countries there was increased produc 
tion compared with the average of the five years prior to the war. In 
all. the wlioat reaped was 4.577,000,000 bushels, compared with 

3.810.000. 000 busliels for 1914, and 3,944.000,000 bushels for the five 
years' average prior to the war. 

The world's imevious best record was 1913, when 1.272,000,000 
bushels were reaped — that is to say. the world's production for 1915 is 

701.000. 000 bushels greater than 1914. (133,000,000 more tlian tlie five 
years’ average prior to the war. and 305.000.000 more than the previous 
record crop. The ])rcsent statistical position, llierefore, s.-ems very 
favorable for consumers and unfavorable lor producers. Indeed, if the 
whole oi this enormous surplus were immediatrly available and could lie 
thrown on the markets of importing j-miittrics. a serifjiis slump in prices 
would be inevitable. 

a matter of fact, however, the Roumanian and Russian surpluses 
are locked up in the Birjck .Sea ports and cannot, unless peace is de- 
clared, affect ilic markets. Kouitiaiiia and Russia have between them 
a surplus of over 300.000.000 buslieis. So long as the Dardanelles ui’e 
closed this surplus cannot affect the market. 

I'lien. again, the scarcitv in freiglits is prutlucing ihe samp effect as 
a temporarv crop shoi'tage in the importing Cfuint rde.':, for ojx'rator^ in 
America. Argpjitiiie, and An.stialia can onlv cffectivclv <;fFer. and pur- 
chasers abroad will onlv huiv. so much of their surplus as lliev have 
.secured freights f .r. 

In order to more fuliv appreciate the present statistical position, con- 
sider brioflv tlie need- of the importing countries in rchition to the 
.surplus available in (he exporting countries (these arc .summarized in 
Table TIT. of tlie appendix). For the fivr years prifir to the war the 
average import of wheat was apprr)ximately 025.000,000 bushels. Dt 
this. Germajiy and Austria required 80.000,00(1, the balance being 
absorbed bv the Allies and neutral European Pow<*rs, In view of the 
shortage of production in France for 1915, be., 75.000.000, (he total 
rec|uirement:' of these im}>ortiug countries (e.xcluaive o! Germany and 
Au'tria) are 020,000.000 bu.shels. 
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111 1915, the exportijig countries have a surplus alxive their home 
.equiremeiits uf 1,330,000,000 bushels. Of this surplus Russia, 
Itoii inaiiia, and Hufgaiia together acc-cuut lor 320,000,000 bnsliels, le.iv- 
jnir approximately 1,010.000,000 biisliels for tlie L'liitecl States. Canada, 
Arireiitine. India, and Australia. Hence the exporting countries, with a 
of 1.010,000,000 bushels, are competing with cue aiictlier for a 
iiia.ximnin eifective demand of 620,000,000 bushels. I’nder these circuin- 
vtjiiices, it seems inevitable tiiat there would be a lieavy slump in jn-ices 
oil the exporting markets; yet, strange to relate, no such slump has yet 
i rciirred. in s])ite of llie fact that the Xortheni Hemisphere liarvest of 
1916 will ill tliree montlis’ time be upoii ns. 

As a matter of actual fact the amoiinl of wheat produced by the 
liiiiiiper crop of 1915 is only 305,000,000 bushels more tha>i the record 
crap of 1913. Rut more than 310.000,000 bushels are locked up 
ill the lllru k Hoa, and for present market purposes are as good as non- 
existent. ITetice, at the worst, prices should not be lower than these 
i'lillowing ou tlie 1913 harvest. 

}! ureovn', tvultio-r f.-c sfroilihi ncxuuiolnt)i\(f ft, that fhv 

pnt^pt'ffA ft)f a hill irorliJ htirrexf for /-O/b’ not hrighf. If in i\(io 
flitif then- htu hem n fuiinidtrahJr v/ir/i/i'Of/r in acreage noivn io 
iriiiter irheiif in the Xorlheni //eminfiheif /hl.< gear: and i( i.i m<>re than 
Jilah/. lodging hg the uniaeunihlt vtafhtr reporf.^. that fhe average 
pn'JiJ per acre in /f)/0 irid ant ei/iiaJ that <d }'Ho. 

It these specultit ions are realized, the statistical position will be very 
much briiililer for the producer. 

OBSKIUEt> StfRtNKACKS IN ACREAGE. 

Fur exani])le. the olbcial estimates for sowings of winter wheat 
ihow a tailing off in llie rttiled Stales of 5,000.000 acres, 
('miarla 1.250.0il0 acres. India 2.000,000 acres — a total falling 
idi in winter wit, at alone, in three countries, of 8,250.000 acres, 
."'falistii's n-lating to the spring-sown crop Iwve tnot yet been published, 
(litnnjli reports have* lie^ui cii'cnlated to llie ('ITect that tlie weather oondi- 
iii'iis ii ive n )t been favorable for seeding. Assuming a propiort ionate 
dii'inkage in spring-sown iTops, the total area will sliow a falling till in 
iicnmgi' of, approx imat elv. ll.OOO.OOO acres. Australia and Argentine 
liHVr not v«'t ( Isi April) cninmciiced sowing. So far as Australia ts 
ciiiK I'l ned, last vear’s record increa.-e in acreage was due to the cheap 
wnikliiP uj) of siwerai million acres of crop which failed to mature tlie 
|’i<‘\i(jns year. Jsiinilar cmidilions will not jirevail this season, and 
'^iiile, of course, we all liojH* that llie acreage sown will he as large as 
pnssihle, it is- alrco'^t cerlaih tlial there will be a shrinkage of a] laist 
*:iic to two million aci-es as compared with last year. 

ibiiiinishcd winter sowings have also been recorded in Rrance. Italy. 
Oieat Hiitain. and Kus.sia. On loth Fehruarv it was estimated that 
Fi' area of winter wheat sown in France this Year is 12,300,000 acres. 

igainst 13,606.000 acres last year. Seeding in Great Rritain ba? 
i"‘cn delayed, and the area of winter wheat sown is about 94 per cent, 
of that sown last year. 

HejKirts from Russia indii'ate tliat tliere is a decrease in acreage sown 
tn winter wheat, and iliat there will be a [irobalde decrease in spring 
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sowings 111 1910. No definite figures as to acreage sown are availaLle, 
but as tlie normal area sown in Russia is 75.000,000 acres, any serious 
falling off in aorenge would lead to a great duninuliuii in yield. 

Weather tomlitions in Italv have been unfavorable for extended 
sowings, and a diminished acreage is expected. 

So far as the Southern Hemisphere is concerned, it is unlikely, 
unless wheat prices rise suddenly, and unless unusual stimulation is 
given by Governmental asr^ncies. that the acreage sown in Australia wiil 
ajijnoarh that of last vear. It is too earlv vet to forecast the ]■)l■obable 
seeding in the Argentine, as seeding has just (vanimencerl. 

Summing uj) the prospects foi‘ acreage, we mav say that, so far as we 
can see at present, it is certain that there will he a considerable diminu- 
tion in the acreage sown to wheal this year, and the Hiial figures iii'v 
utiniatelv show a deficit of 15.000.000 acres as compiled witli last vear. 
This, under normal conditions of yield, will give a diminished niitturn nf 
240.000.000 bushels. 


HiMisvTios IS Avei^.aue Yielb. 

Of equal effect in reducing the surplus would be the possible decrease 
in the average yield per acre in the wheat-growing countries of the 
world. The American crop of 1915 averaged 16.9 bushels per acre 
with, approximatelv. 60.000.000 acres sown to wheat. This was the 
highest average vJeld j>er acre secured by America for dO years. Tlie 
average yield for the 30 years prior to the war was 13,8 bushels ]ier 
acre. 

It is very iinlikelv that th? weather condifions in America through- 
out the wheat-growing period woxild again be favorable for amither 
bumper crop. 

A survey of past records shows wide fluctuations in the average 
yield, varying from 12.5 bushels per acre in 1901 (o 16,9 bushels per 
acre in 1915. 

Already there are indications that there will l)e a c< iisider able 
reduction in the average yield this year. Thus the official report for 
April hy the Washington Agricultural Bureau states that the cnnditioii 
of winter wheat on 1st April was 78.3 ()er cent, — the wor.-i on record 
Tliis indicates a probable yield of bushels per acre, cfpiivaleiit tn a 
total production of winter wheat of -19.0.01)9.000 IiusIipIs. as against 
bushels of winter wheal last ynar- a reihictiou of 
16'j/fOOjiOO bushels. 

It might be expected that the Canailian cron prosp ets would fohow 
more or less cJo.sely those of America. .<iucc the principal wheat belts 
of each country experiences similar climatic ooitdilions. Tii this cas', 
there woulrl be a con.siderable diminution in 1916. 

On lOth March, the second official forecast, of Ihc, Indian wheat crop 
was irsued. Tlic revised estimate shows that there is a .shrinkage in 
acreage under crop of 1,807,000 acres, or iiearlv 6 per cent., compared 
with the previous year. H states that the failure of the winter rains 
in December and January seriously affected nic nop, pirticnlailv in the 
nn-irrigated areas in tlie Punjab. L’liited Provinces, and the Jh)inbay 
Presidency- The February rains, however, materiallv benefited tht' 
crop. 
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llv the tiJne tliis article is jiubiished, the crop e'tiinate will probably 
been issued, but present indications certainly j>oiiit to a diminished 
output from India this season. 

So far as Euvo]>e is concerned, it is difficult to secure exact iiiforma- 
(ioii either a.s to acreage or tlie prospects of the 1916 crop. Judging by 
reports already received, it ap[>ears that the general condition of the 
winter-sown wheat is not as favorable as last year. 

The cereal year of 1915 was the best on record in the history of the 
world, both in jinint of total acreage, total production, and total yield 
per acre. 

reduction of a bushel per acre in the average yield would mean a 
diniimition in the aggregate production of 240,000,000 bushels. A 

1 .. duct ion of 2 bushels per acre would more than wipe out last year's 

-.lliplus, 

111 sjjite i.if the excessive cost of ocean freight, and the huge surpluses 
(jviultiblo for shipment, ))rices have remained at a satisfactory level in 
the e.xporting markets of the wt)rld. atid are at presetil considerably in 
excess of pre-war [)ri(es. Tliis may be seen in Table VI, of the 
;{pp(.njdi.v. Thus ??] C’liicagtj the price of wdicat in July. 1914, just prior 
10 the war. was 3s, 4A(1 per bushel. Since the war the lowest market 
price was hs, lid, in Novonber, 1915. It is now flotli April) 4s. lid 
per binliel. 

If the war contiiiue.s. the prices for wheat must remain at a profitable 
level in the ('xportiuL' countries, otherwise (here wciild be a diminished 
pi'odiicl irjii. followed by an immediate and substantial rise in values. 

The liidliL'erents. who are now mobilir.ing all tb-ir available man 
power ff)i' military service, will find it iucreasiiiclv difficult to keep up 
ilieir full agricitll Ural pro«lnction, and must rciv more and more on the 
e.xpofliiig coil lit I'ies to feed their tciitiini» millions. This more particu- 
iai'Iy applies t 1 France. Italv. and (Ireat llritain. 

Oil tlie oilier hand, even if peace were <lerlai'ed. there is historical 
(‘vidcncc to shew that prices of wlieal would remain <af a high level for 
w ffjiisidcrriblc ])eriod. since belligerents invarialilv coiiceui rate that 
sMiero'v and de})!e1e(| ca])!!.-!! to re-establishing their industries, repairing 
I'o.'ids. railways, bridurs. and factories, and (levelopiui: their niaruifac- 
iiii'cs. rather than accideral ing the volume of airricultuval preductinn 

III such a case. Germanv and Au.«fvia. devastated Poland and 
Ibdciiiiii. inured for nearly two years to restriclod supplies of food-stuffs. 
WDuhl absorb a ccnsiderable portion of Pussi-in surplus awailini: rliip- 
MUMU ,-i( Hlack S^ea ports. 

Siimtnini: uj) llm whole situ.'dion, we may say the prospects for a 
' mn iiiiiaiic ' of sat i-^factorv prices is favorable. 

The surplus of last vear is llireatened with extinction by the aiillci- 
nit'd defciencv of this vear. 

I'resent iiulicat ions ])oiiii to a diminished onttiiru of wheat in 1916 
cwiiin; to two causes- -(u) shrinkage in acreage sown, and (h) decrerced 
iiwtages per acre due to iinfavoralJe woallmr conditions. 

Tlie siiniikage in acreage In the Northern Hcinisjiliere (where oyer 
90 par cent, of the world’s wheat is grown) will probably amount to 

15.000. 000 acres, inyolviitg a diminished outturn of 210,000.000 busliols. 

Tlie (lecreasi'd letnrii per acre, oau.'-'ed hv iinfavotalile weather, will 

^■eitainly amoiiiil to a bushel per acre, involving a diminished output 
'0 ‘210.000,000. r.r;., a total of at least 480,000.00 bushels. 
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Ill - THE FARMERS’ WORK FOR 1916. 

The hirmers of the State arc advhed to carefully watch the caMes 
respecting (he international wheat position during the next few weeks, 
with a view of conlirming the extent of the diminished aeieage in ilie 
N’ortheru Hemisphere and diminished onttnrii per acre. 

I have endeavoured to show that the statistical position hitlif’rlf> 
markedly in favour of consumers of wlieat, on account of the Inunpei 
crops .'md record surpluses, may be expected to gradually turn in favoiu 
of producers of wheat. 

hven if pre-war prices only were expected, there is sthl the obliga- 
tion on every farmer in the Empire to produce the maximum food-i^ti ifs 
possible. hlajor-General Sir William Otter, in a message to the 
Canadian people, said, '* Above all, measures should be taken to stimu- 
late the production of food-stuffs. One of the greatest services whinli 
the Canadian people can render to the Empire is to increase our ?up])iy 
nf food for the British people. This is at once our duty and our opp.;r- 
tuiiity.'’ 

Australia’s expenditure for the cmreiit financial year will amount (0 
£711.000,000, more than half of whicli is loan money spent on defence. 
The loan expenditure must increase during (lie currency of the war, and 
with it the obligation of finding money to pay interest on the loan. Tn 
a country such as Australia, almost entirelv dependent on primary pro- 
duction. the best way of meeting our constantly increasing obligations, 
and of maintaining a favorable trade balance, is to accelerate the 
volume of agricultural production and increase our export? of wool and 
wheat, butter, and meat. This can l^c done nnlv by iuemasing tlie 
acreage under cultivation and in applying the utmost skill to secure the 
maximum return per acre. 

Increased acreage on existing farms can now })C sernred by working 
all the team strength and all the man strength on the farm and the largest 
and most effective implements tor the fullest avail:il)le ])eriod every day, 
Mr. W. H, Tlearst, Premier of Ontario, Canada, said in an address at 
Toronto. “ The farmer at work in the field is doint:, as ninch in this crisis 
a.s the man who goes to the front.” 

Our farmers and farm hands should fully realize that by making 
sacrifice.^ and working h.ard in the fields they are doing their bit towards 
ultimate Allied victory, which is to be won as irnich bv jjroducing an 
abundance of food-stuffs as by supplying freely men and munitions. 

As reijards tlie othtr factor — securing (he niaximuin yield per acre 
the essentia] factors for securing heavy wheat crops have been dealt with 
in considerable detail in past issues of (his .Journal, and were referred 
to in ' .Seeding Notes ” issued in April, lOl.o- 

Finallv, we arc exjreriericiiig difTicultle-s by reagoii of our <liHtanre 
from (he world’s markets in provithug freight for our products, and 
especially for our surplus wheat of 191.). ft is probable that a 
con.siderable amount of wheat may }>e still unsliippcd by next harvest. 
Even so the financing of the crop should not prove an in.snpprable diffi- 
cullv to a country with the resourc'S of Australia. Onr farmers have 
demonstrated that, when appealed to. they can produce an abundance 
of wheat. T( should not be beyond (Jio resources of ihe ConirnoiiweaUli 
to find means for financing the crop. 
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APPENDIX. 

A series of tabie.s are given in this appendix covering information 

jri — 

1. Tlie acreage sown to wheat in 1915 and 1914 in each of the 

principal wheat-growing conntrie.s of the world. 

2. Tlie jirodiiction of wheat for 1914 and 1915, compared with 

the average production for the five years prior to tlie war, 
in the wheat-growing countries of the world. 

3- Statistics of exjxirts and imports of wheat for the five years 
prior to the war, and a statement of wheat available for 
export in the exporting countries compared with the re- 
quirements of tile importing countries for season 1915*16. 
4. Tlie prices of wheat in importing and exporting countries for 
the decade prior to the war and the fluctuations in jirices 
during the war. 

0 . The prices of freights for the five years prior to the war and 
the fluctuations that have taken place since. 

The tallies have been compiled from official statistics is.siied bv the 
International Institute of Agriculture, Home. 

Tabi.f. T. 

SkOWIVG TITK .AiUKAUK rSDtH WllFAT JN 1914 ANO 1915, A.N'I) THE 
Percentage I.vcreask in Area in 1915. 
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This table suiiiuiarizes the acreage sown to wheat in 1915— the first 
'^'hrat season after the outbreak of war — as compared with the acreage 
under cr()|) the season immediately prior to the war. 

Tile Xorthern Tlemisphere was busy gatheriiijr the 1911 crop when 
’‘'■ur was declared. 

Ihis table jirosents several interesting features. Tt will be noted 
in spite nf (he stimulus of anticipated liigh prices of witeat and 
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the adtnittofl necessity of producing as nincli wheat as possible, there 
was no matei'ial increase in acreage in tlie more important wlieat-growinn 
countries, except in British Possessions and the rnitecl States. 

Victoria led the way with an increase of 28.5 per cent, over the 191 I 
acreage. Then followed Canada per cent.), Australia (24.2 per 

cent.). Great Britain (22.5 per cent ), Egypt (21. G per cent,), India 
(13.2 per cent.), and Vuited States (10.9 per cent.), 

Argentina (G.l per cent.), Italy (6.1 }X‘r cent.). Kiissia (2 to I per 
cent.). Spain (2.7 per cent.) also showed slight increases: whilst Fraiue 
( — 6.1 per cent.), Algeria ( —4.7 per cent.), and RoiiniKuia ( — 9.8 per 
cent.) showed reductions in acreage. 

Tablk U. 

’I'tnAi. World Prodi'ctiox of Wre-U', 191-1-1915. Comi'ahld w ith 
Average J'roduction you Eivn Yearj> Prior to tiix M'ak. 
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venrs 1914 and 1915. A ])oruRal of the table will show at a glance tlie 
Veniart'able iiioreases in prcdnclioii in 1915 as cojiipaved with the fivi^ 
prioi' to tlie war. 

Aiistralia easily led the way in percentage increase in production, 
for in 1915 she secured a total yield of 175 niillion bushels as compared 
with 77. -1 jnillion bushels for the five years prior to the war uenrlv 
two and a inilF tin es tlie size of a normal erop. Tliis was the record crop 
in iier history. Xo other country, except Tunis, which had a relativclv 
stn.ill area under crop, a])prf)aclied this increase in yield. 

Canada Inn) a re.ntarkably good crop — hej* yie.d bthiig 335 ndllion 
hiidtols as coriijiared with a normal production of 199 titillion bushels. 
I.ike Australia, slie se nred her record crop in 1915. 

'Flic greatest increase in actual volume was obtained by the Cnited 
.'^Kites and Russia. The Airericaji crop ex<*ceded 1,000 million busliels— 
the record crop of any country and of any time. The increase was no 
]»-ss than 28! })us)iais nicati.T than Iter pre-war average. Ru.s.sia, 

nniwitlist, lading her active j> irticipation in Die war, increased lier pro- 
diivtiun hv 186 million bushels compared with pre-war production — a 
ri ’iinrkable testimony of lier wealth in liumau rescuiives. As with 
.\iiierica, (.'anada. and Australia, the 1915 crop was a record one for 
llussia , 

Other countries sliowing subslamial increases were Great Britain. 
Aicejilina, Egypt. Sjiain. and India. 

On the other ll.•ln(.l. tliei'v luis I’peii a shrinkage in yield in Ja]nni. 
Ihil^Mi’i.i, Italy. Hungary, and Kranee. T'hc greatest sliorlage was ob- 
MM'ved in France. Die production tor 191.5 beiiiir 72 million hnsliols less 
ill, ill Dm normal output in peace tiines. This w;is partly due to a lalliiii: 
iili’ ill ai'i'ii. lull chielly lo ii loser viehl pci- a<'re---one of the inevitc.hle 
fcsiilt.s of the mobilization of skilled farm w<ukci'' of military age. 

it is ([illlcnlt lo KiM'.ire reliable intoi-in-iTion regarding wheat prcdiic- 
lioii in Gcniiaiiv and .\uslri;i. it is known that the h;irves( weather 
was verv iinfavoraiile. and tliat Die yield was considerably less tlnui The 
imi-nial. In Difiurarv, the oflii-ial estimate of production was 151 !udli< n 
Faslicls. a falling off of 31 million bushels compared wiDi the normal 
vicid. This rcprr.scnis a yield of .’^1 p(M‘ cent, of the average. 

h is e-dimated that the total vield of Gerinaiiv and Anstiia is cei- 
taiiilv less lhan Hungary, and would ]u-ubably not exceed 80 per cent, of 
dll' norniiil vield, wldidi would mean a defieienev compared with the 
nit'-war period of 29 million hnsliels for Gerniaiiv and Ml million bushels 
fi'i' Au.stri'i. 

Smonmnj cp, llii I'tldl i/icld for f h( irorld jo/' lOto ix -I.Om ntdhoti 
r‘>inji<inil irith 3.8lti iiiiHioiis for 1911, <iiiil 3. 91-1 ' f/niii'i/i- 
/':/■ ill, jiri inir jf' run! -nn of 761 diiif 633 in/i^fo/i 

r/ ~ jii-if / ri'f 1 / , 'l'h< ftrrr/onx irur/d rrrord hdri'i.'tf of'tnnud in 1913. 
■Cun 1,272 nnlhim hiidith nirc rm-pid. 

Tables III. and IV. show the probable demand and snpjily of wheat 
in the world for tlie vear ending Jnlv. 1916. To find the ]irobable 
(li'iaand. or the niiantitv re(|uiring to be imported by Die importing 
'oiiiit lies, we have to find out (1) the normal ronsum|>tion in tliese 
‘‘niintries, and (2) subtract from this their own production for 1915. 
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Table TIT. 

Statement of Pbob.able Demand and Suffly of Wheat for Year 
Ending July^, 1916 . 
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Table IV. 
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Similarly, to find tlie probable supply, or surplus available for export 
ill exporting countries, we have to set. out (1) the total iirodiiction of 
tliese countries for the year 1915 and (2) deduct the estimated liniue 
requirements of the exporting countries. 

In order to avoid fluctuations, it is beat to estimate the normal re- 
qiiireinents of each country on the basis of the five years’ average prior 
to the war. These are summarized in Tables III. and IV. 

In Table III. it will be seen that the importing countries of tJie 
world required anunaily, prior to the war, approximately 625 million 
liusliels of wheat. For the year ending July, 1^6, assuming a consump- 
tiuii equal to normal times, they would require 744 million bushels. 
Hut umler war conditions it might be exj)ected that these requirements 
would be modified. 

Prior to llie war the population of the importing countries was ' 
deadily increasing, and they were prosperous, consequently the reqnire- 
nieuls were increasing year by year. On the other hand, tlie liigh price 
of wheat in the importing cmintnes during the war and the diininished 
income of the people would tend to economy in the consumption of 
wheat. The actual requirenients for the year 1915. however, were 
iilmost equal to the average requirements for the five years jjrior to the 
war. Hence we niay take the eJitimated lequil•eMM.•llt•^ for 1916, in colujiin 
5. as appruximaf ely correct. 

Of tlie 754 million bushels required for 191(). m> less tlian 193 million 
liiisiiels are required for Germany, Austria, and Belgium. Assuming tlir 
liloi'kadc is elTective. this amount, less perhaps the quaiililv required to 
feetl the needy Belgians, may be deducted from tlie total demand. Tliis 
would leave from 561 to 611 million bushels as the probable elTective 
demand in allied ami neutral impoiiing countries for the vear ending 
July, 1916. 

On the other Imnd, Ihc exporting countries have available for ship- 
nipiil no less tlian 1.330 million hiisliels. (If lids, the Russian and 
Rounianinn surplus, amoiintiiig lo ‘MO million l)nsliels, is securely locked 
up in the Black Sea. So long as the Danl'iiielles are closed, tliis crop 
cannoi be utilized to relieve the importing conntries. and may he ignored 
in delcruiiiLiig the pre.sciit efTective supply. Mi.reover, Bulgaria’s 
surplus of i I million bushels must be deducted. Thi< leaves, approxi- 
ma((dy. 1.01(1 million bushels surplus available for export in the rnite<l 
States. Canada, Argentina, India, and .Vnstralia. That is to snv. 
fxcliuliug. on the one hand, the re<purenienls of eneinv countries, and. 
oil the other hand, the av.iilabic supplies of Russia and Houii ania, we 
have :i surplus equivalent to 1,010 million imshcls competing for an cffcc- 
(i\’e deniancl of from 5t'l lo 6I 1 n illion hnsiiels. 

Tlie statistical position is therefore eminentlv I'avorahle for con- 
sumers of wheit. and iMpially unfavorable for wheat producers. Tn 
view (jf lie.'ivv snrpinsps available for export, one would li.ive expected 
a serious fall in wheal values since last harvest, esiieciallv in the 
exporting markets. 

Tabic VI. gives a summary of the moiitlilv quotation for whc.it in 
I.ondon. Genoa. Winnipeg. Chicago, and Buenos .\vres for the vear 
191."), The ynices are taken approximately at the middle of the month. 
K will lie seen tli.it there was a consideiable decline in value in June. 
191,5. wlien the prospects for a big harvest were assured, but that prices 
have i)een well maintained since. Tn spite of scarcilv of freight and the 
iuiiiense surplus, the level of prices iti the ex|>orting countries is con- 
siilerably higher tlian it was at the outbreak of war, Tl must be 
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remembered that the prices of wheat in Chicago and Winnipeg are below 
Liie f.o.b. American prices. Chicago is over 1,000 miles inland from 
Xew York, and Winnipeg about 1,750 miles from ^roiitreal. 

The prices at tlie CInc.ngo and Winnipeg markets correspond approxi- 
mately to the priees the fanners of the United States and Canada obtain 
fur tlieir wheal . 

Table V. 

Average Prices of Wheat per Bushel for Calkxliar Y^ear in 

I.MFORTINfi AND PxPORTlNlj COUNTRIES FOR THE Ten YeaKS PRIOR 
TO THE War 
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Tnese figures, abstracted from ihe Sfod.Aioi/ .1/////////, Konic, give tlie 
average prices of wheat in four typical iuiporting countries and four 
ivpical e.xporiing countr.es for the decade prior to the war. 

i’he.'e figures arc not strictly coMi[)araljh;. because tiiey refer, of 
(•oui>e. lo sonicwiial diJl'ereiil (jualities of wheat. The Melbourne prices 
fur Au>tralian wheat, for example, arc slightly above the l.oiiiloii paiTlv 
i.if tiie bulk of imported wheat. They are. however, represent, t1 ive of 
tlie l)ulk of tlie wheat sold at the ports referreil to. 

It will be seen tliat the ax’erage price of im|>ort,ed wheat in Great 
Pritain for the ten years prior lo the war was -Is. 5d. per bu.sliol, and 
the price in Paris Rnme. ami Herl;n wa.s. appro.vinialelv tliis pnc..- jilns 
the imyiorl duty {Germany. Is. Gd. per buslnd •, France. Is. G',d, per 
bitshel ; and Itaiv. to. 7\hl. ]>er busiicd). 

Thdt is to tJtr fyporfi?1if rOitlifn^s fXfirrf ft, t}t't for U'/irn/ 

-Ai? ppt A to Korttp*'. (ilfoiif 4 ''. hrf. p» f at fhr port of tltfivi-rif, mol 

that the. price of irhutf in Ah//0/yc tiii.< t/nx pi'iee p/ux an mldilion cfi}i<il 
to the import dal'j. 

T}‘r j/ricf s ut the c.cpoi'fiiui rfnnit t nx vcr(\ nx mnjhf hare hern ox- 
ptcied, rfiixfhhf, Ofinil hi this price le<x Ifw cost of omm c/irvifKie, and 
that, the pnee noufd vary rndh the ilixtancc of the exporfiiiif port from 
the. v:orfd’s mnrhrfx. J feature of Ddcrtxf. A the vay in i/'hirh ft-riri'- 
are. lerelled in vormal times iti dtffereni count ncx hy the for coxt of 
fretyhf. 
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Tablk VI. 

Table Showing Fluctuations in Prick ok Wheat dukini; the War. 
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Acrcordiiig to tlie system used by llie iiistitufr, tlie prices ai’e the 
aclufil prices in each (.•ountry calculated ai the par rale of excliauce. 
This is iu'curate em>ni:]i in orrliiiaiv times, hut the rates of exchange 
liB\'e lliictnaled .•onsidcra l>l v diirii!<{ ilic ciiiTciicv of the war. and it :s 
necessary u> take this into account when cumpaviui; prices d one eoumrv 
with anctliein The rate of e-Xclianye on London on lllli Deevtuber. 1915. 
was as follows; — Ihiris. - 9 per cent.; Italy. 19 per cent.: Xew 
Vf)rk. + d t>fr ceni. 
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Prior to ttie war the average price nf freigiil, from the priiK-ipa! 
exporting countries was as follows?: — 
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Tablk VIII. 

Ki.UCTI'ATIO.NS in PrICE.N of PKEKiHrS DURING WaR PfKIOD. 
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The above table summarizes the price of freights to Liverpool from 
Xew York, Bombay, Argentine. Australia, for certain perifais during the 
war- 

It will be iioliced that compared with rates for preceding five years 
freight was cheaper at tlie outbreak of war Ilian it had heen for many 
vears past. The cost of freight has risen enormously dTiring the war 
period, especially in the Argentine, where freiglds for January, 1916. 
were 140s. per ton. or 3^. 9d. per biislie], as co/npared with lOs. f;d. per 
ton, or 3id, per bushel, irninediately before the war. 

The Australian freights were chartered hv the Commonwealth Govern- 
nient, but- there was very limited freights at the figure o/Ticially 
announced for sailors ('75s. [)or ton). Stoamor freights from Australia 
01 January were 105s per ton ('2s. 9d. pei- bushel), ami have risen I" 
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liie neigbbt)Lirltood of 140s. per ton (3s. 9d. per bushel), and are diffioult 
to secure even at that price. 

Taking the freights as they are in the table, it will be seen that in 
^iglileen niuiUhs they have risen from ten to fifteen times their normal 
value. This remarkable rise is chiefly due to the heavy requisitioning 
of the allied juercantile jiiarine for the transport of nien, foodstuff.?, and 
munitions for the allied Governments, 

SUMMARY. 

1. The Victorian wheat-growers, in response to the appeal for iii- 
meased sowings of wheat last year established two world records. 

2. The increase in area was 28.7 per cent, .greater tlian the previous 
vear- itself a record— and 63 per cent, greater than the average of five 
years prior to the war. 

3. Xo other wheat -growing country of equal output gave such an 
mcrease in acreage. 

4. The yield was oS-l niill.'oii bushehs, compared witli an average yield 
of 23, i million bushels for the o previous years — an increase of 150 per 
cent, Tliis increase, as compared with the normal output, also consti- 
tutes a world’s record. 

5. The present f.o.h. price is the best export price secured for 40 

years, aiirl if the whole harvest could be sold at current rates it would 

represent in money value tliree normal crops. 

f). Tiie pro.sjiects for a big acreage for 1916, however, are not bright, 

as the area in preparation for wheal is apparently much less than normal 

years, 

7. Scarcity of farm hiliOnr, and lack of siilistantial autumn rains in 
the wlieat areas are partly resimnsible for the probable reduction in 
acreage. 

8. An important factor, however, is tlie general uncertainty among 
fanners as to jiroluibie prices for wheat for next year. 

9. Tile foregoing paper attempts to show that, though the present 
statistical position is favorable for wheat consumers, there i.s reason to 
lielieve that by next harvest it will gradually turn in favour of tiie 
producer. 

10. Tlie woiTl reaped its recurd crop — 4.577 million bu?hels--in 
1915. 

11. The exporting countries have a surplus for export of J,320 
niilliun Inishels for tlie year ending Julv, 1916. 

12. Of llii.s 310 million biisliels are locked up in Kussia and 
Hmimania, leaving 1.0l() million bushels awaiting export in America, 
^^'iiiacla. Argentina, India, and Australia. 

13. Tlic iinjnnting countries (excluding enemy countrie.';)' reqiure 
adl million biislicls. hen<*e there is a surplus above requirements of 440 
niillion bushels. 

14. Tiicrc are two factors in the ]»reseni world out look for wheat 
dial growers arc a<lvjsed to carefnllv watch— (f/) diminution in acreage 
in other countries, (A) reduction in average yield ])er acre as compared 
I'ith last year. 

15. 'I lie shrinkage in world acreage for tlie current year would pro- 
h'lhly exceed In million a<’res, involving a Ieps*^ned production of 240 
'iiillion busliels. 
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IG. In view of the unfavorable weather reports in Kiirope. 
uiul America, the average yield per acre for the coming crop would in 
all probability be much less than last year 

A shrinkage of one bushel per acre would mean a diminution ot 
210 milliot! bushels. The diminution in the winter wheat vield in the 
United Stales this year is estimated to b? 1()4 million bushels. 

17. Thus the statistical position may l>e exi)ccted to turn gradually 
in fa\ uur of producers of wheat. 

IS. It the war eoJitiiiues for some time (he demand tor wlieat must 
increase, and prices must remain at a profitable level in the exportini’ 
wheat countries. 

19. If peace is declared, historical evidence shows lliert* is a jnoba- 
bility of high prices for some years after tlic terniiualimi of the war. 

20. To maintain a favorable trade balance and provitle interest on 
imr ever increasing loan obligations, Australia must accelerate her agn 
cultural production and increase her exports of wool and whe.it. butter 
and meat, 

21. Our farmers have demonstrated tliat when appealed b' thev can 
produce wheat. 

It sliould not be beyond the resources of the Cotninonwcalth to find 
the means for financing the crop. 


SPINACH AS A MEDICINAL VEGETABLE. 

All varieties of spinach are good food products. it lias recently 
become known that spinach coiUain.s two kiud.s of saponlne, a substance 
which is regarded a.s linving n clearing action on the lungs and respirn- 
lory passages, a fact whicli may become of considerable iiitviesr t" 
)>er.'Ons .snfering from lung troubles. 

By .spinach is meant the firdinary garden veget.ahlo. wliirdi the 
hoinnists call Spinacia oleracea. 

In preparing spinach fresh from rla^ garden for lahlo use. it .slionld be 
freed fi'om the seed pods as inuc-li a.s po.^sihlc. aii<l wa'^hed under flowing 
water in a colander. It may be finely chopp('d, placed in a pot without 
any water, put on the fire and cooked. This is yMissibht lifcause niric- 
truiths of tlie Aveight of the sub.stance is rvaier. By proceeding in this 
way one Avill obtain a. very well-fiavoured an<l very satisfactory vogctalilc 
from which nothing whatever is lost. 

The method generally used of scalding the spinach, and then thrnwm - 
>i\XRy the blanching water has been oV>jpcted to by dietitians and fond 
chemist.':: for twenty years. 

Repeated chemical analyses jmove that 20 per cent, of the fa.t, o ))et' 
cent, starch. 2fi per eent. i^^ngar, per cent. lime. 74 per eent. magncsln. 
and G.*! per eent. of the phosphoric acid is lost in the hlancliing pi'oci ss. 

JiirgenseTi '=ay.« the (hro-\nng away of the blanching wahr i.s ns 
iionsoTi.^ical a.s would be the throwing awa.v of b(cf broth. 

Among the varieties mentioned arc; Giant Uafillon. Long Leaf "Winler. 
Yellow Swi.ss, Gandrv. Goliath, Ulemi.sh. Ideal, Viroflay. Giniu .Shimose. 
Triumph, and Victoria. -[ Kxtracts from arliele in Purr /VerZur/s. 
November. 1914.] 
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FIL'Kl.lNU WIIKAT. 

/>// //. ,1. ^{uHelt, Bjig.Sc.^ Science Cadet. 

Tluil l>;iII-Siiui( or IjuiU cnii be prevciHiMl in tlie wlinat crop by the 
irifclliyoiit use nf a projjer pickle is so Avell known lliut a repetition of 
till' fad -nunils ttitc; yet in every farming eoinnmnity there are ahvays 
mi'll who aj-e <]oeke<l from Id. to 3d. a. bushel for smiittv wheat, 
and a great many more cx|)(;rieiice certain misgivings when they notice 
tli(‘ wheat buyer carefnlly ])oking his sampler just up along the inshhi 
of rill' bag. 

llesifles tin's iicar-siglitcMl view of direct loss to the individual grower, 
iliore is a much hromhu* <iuesliori, and it concerns the naliomil efiicienoy, 
A' a wli(*ar e>;]HM'ling country, our wheat comes into conipctitlon with 
ihar fitiiii all }>ar(s of ilie glohe, and although Australian wheat has 
'ranijHMl itself as second to none for Hour production, yet we have great 
lian(IicM])K. such as distanc(‘ from the markets and the vagueness of the 
srasdiis. that make it criminal to negk^cM any preventable cause of loss. 
!io\\(‘Vi-r small it may seem to rlie individual. 

Imci'v farmer makes it his business to reserve his seed frem rlic 
I'leanest ami best of his crop, and the systeiiiatie pickling of this appar- 
ently <.'Ie;ui seed is routine practici'. so that the cause of failures and 
jiai'tial failures can only be ascribed to a lack nf proper understanding 
nf till' scientific facts, and to the use of obsolete methods. 

The standarii jd<-kles. viz., U ])er eeiit. bliiesfone (1} Ihs. in 10 
aallniis nf water) and t Ih. formalin in d.") gallons water, with iiiimer- 
-inn for live iiiitniies. have proved very successful Avhen used for normal 
M'l'diiig comlitiniis. but farjiiers. inr ecoTioulii* rmisons, are often inic(>d 
In depart fi'nm regular niellioils. ami it is hero espe<'ially that a working 
kiinwh'dgi nf ilu' inuneiples involved beconn's essential. 

i^UIXClPLES ISVOr.VED. 

Ih-icHy, to emiuieratn. first, the charaeleristics of the disease; ami. 
<i‘(oiidlv. those com-eriiing tin* action of the pieklc. they are:—' 

fl) d'liat ball-smiil or hunt is a fungus <liscase. propagated by 
means of tiny seeds or s]>ores. and that aliiiosl the only 
means of infeetinji of a wheat c'ro]» is by the sowing of 
untreated s]M)res in aetnal contaet with grain. Ihich 
hall of smut contains enough of these spores to infect 
every grain in a Ini.shcl of wheat four or five •times over, 
and when it is considered that these balls when unbroken 
are iin])ervious to the pieklo. it will he seen that any treat- 
ment of the smutty st^ed may he risky business if tlnwe 
are not eliminated. 

(2) Hliieslone and formalin act mainly a.s contact poisons, and 
tlu‘ brush of tln‘ wheat grain where the spores readily 
collect an- particularly dilTicult to wet. The eHect of the 
pickle is not limited to tin* spores alone, but it also 
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depresses the genuination of the graiJi, and subsequent 
growth for a time is lower than iioriiml. Tlii.q effect on 
the genniuation iiiennises with the strength of the pickle, 
so that cai*e* must he taken to make ii)' y)i('kling solutions 
in a definite iiuuiner, or genniiuition may be niululy iiitor- 
fered with, while on the other hand too weak a solution 
will not kill the spores. 

The standard pickles mentioned ahov(‘ will bo found 
satisfactory in these res[)octs, hut if for any reason an 
increased strength is necessary, it sliould be antoniatically 
followed by a heavier rate of seeding; while for late sow- 
ing, where a quick germination is required, or whore weeds 
are bad, the strength may be reduced with advantage to 
rapid growth. 

Blvestoke or Bormalix, 

There has been considerable controversy as to whether formalin or Mile- 
stone is the better. Fonnalin pickling is gonenilly recognised as easy 
and quick to work with, and its use is very general wliore iii>]>arently 
clean seed is to he sown within a week or two after pickling: but if 
grain so pickhnl is allowed to staiKl for longc-r than fliaf time, or sown 
under “dry** conditions, ibe seed coat boeomes tongli and giTniiiiatimi 
may be faulty. 

With liluestoiie there is no sm-h toughening, there is less danger of 
ro-infcction. and it is generally f(uin<l to depress germination les.s; hence 
bliiesTonc is especially useful for sowing stmitty seed, or wlion sowing 
“dry," pickling early, or when .sowing late. 

UP THE BkKLK. 

The making ii]) of the jiickling solution is very inipMrtant. and no 
pains should be spared to accompHsli it in a definite maiuiei'. The 
several brands of formalin now obtainalde are of 97-9^ per cent, 
streiigrlj. and can be ns<*(l with confidem-e. The standard ])ickl(> stvciigrli 
required, viz.: 1 in inean.s 1 lb. of formalin a<ldn<l to 4.'0 ll)s. of 
water; the weight of formalin to be mixed luusL tlierefore be known, 
and the wafer can be coiivenientlv measures] with a kerosene tin, rf- 
meinbering that one gallon of water weighs 10 lbs. Formalin is often 
put up in hoiile.s holding 1 lb. exactly, and to make 45 gallons of pickle 
one has then simply to pour the confenrs of the boftli- inin 15 gallons 
nf nater and stir the mixture with a stick. 

4o produce the blucstonc j)ieklc, re<piii‘es more time and lalamr, 
owing to tlie relative difficulty of dissolving Idiieslone. , Tin? U per 
cent, standard solution means Ij Ih.s. hlue.sloma hy weighf. dissoho'd in 
10 gallons of water: and the quickest wav to dissolve it is to snspciKi 
the weighed quantity in a piece of hessian ji/Mi. nvdfr ihe surface of fh( 
fraler. When using blnestone, the solution must be. held in wooden <n‘ 
i'Op{)er vessels: if kept for any length of time Idiiestom* solution will 
concentrate, owing to evaporation, but formalin .solution will gradually 
become weaker. 
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Pig 3 . — Wheat trickling into solution where it can Fig. 4. -Emptying treated grain into sack, 

he stirred and skimmed. 
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PicKLixu Methods. 

Any [iickling method lo he successful must fulfil llirce conditions; — 

(1) Satisfy fhe principles eniiineivTted uhove; 

(2) Be not easily susceptible of abuse: 

(3) It must he economical of time and labour. 

I'licre are three veil known methods that more or less satisfy these 
eoiiditioiis. They arc: — - 

(1) The horn-foor meUtod . — The grain from three' or four hugs 
is lipped on to a good floor, or into a large troiigii, and 
pickle made np as directed, is added to tlic grain from 
time t<» time as rcquiivd. the grain being turned with a 
shovel until the mass is thoroughly and evenly moistened. 
In fhe hands of an expert, this is a very quick and satis- 
factory method, but for general use, since the end point 
depends on the energy and oouception of the operator, it 
does not fulfil the second condition laid down, r.nd for 
smutty seed it provides no method of getting rid of the 
smiit-l>alls. Again, one may forget to dip the hag, and 
so possibly re-in feet the seed. 

f'2) The hinj vnniomon f/o’/Aud.— AVIimit is generally hrokmi 
down into bntrs (afterwards convenient for use on the 
drill), and each of these is lowercil into the standai'd 
])ickle conraine<l in a ea.<k. and left there from four to 
five rinnur<-'. Tr is usual to vigorously lift the butt up and 
down in tlie picklo (o cause (-vmi welting of the grain, 
hilt the riiiic id' immersion will usually insure ibis. TJiis 
way is undouhtcilly shtwer iliau the biuai-doiir method, 
hut it has the inestlmalde value of hetug imlepeiuhmt of 
the shill of the 0 )>erator, who. merely ohserving the rules, 
could pickle on a lnnidre<l occasions and still he sure lluil 
the ireaTnieiir would he the same. That is lo say. tliis 
nu‘t]it>i} is h;j.'V-d oil n liiiic sfaudard. and it uiJj lx,* noted 
that the bag niiisl necessarily also he di>in fecfe<l. 

tdj ! t)i iiiCi'siOh in On Open peffiti'iiii'ij /.— ^Ictst fai'liiei’s are 
satisfied wiili uJie or otlier of the above methods, or some 
Tiiodifieaiion of them, hut all of whieh (.‘iitaii eonsidorable 
labour wiihoiir being ideal. f)f late, years, .several good 
picklers einhodying tlie ahovi* prinei|)Ie ha\i“ Ixa'ii pul on 
the market. They are of reasoiiahlo price, ami are elli- 
cieni in Time, labour, and in operation, (hie style of 
machine coiisi.sts of four essential [nirt.s as follows: — ■ 

( 1 I 'I’he bag-lifter; 

(i) 'I’lio perforated hopper; 

[■)} Watertight wooden ves.s<d eontaiiiing hojqier 
and pickle; 

(4) The bag holder. 

Tlie machine is so arranged that a hag of wheat may In: wheeled to 
tlie hag lifu-r. the niouih opened, and lifter and all tiltefJ until ihe 
grain begins to pour into the pickle Imld in llie perforated copfier 
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ves.snl, u'liicli in turn fits into the wooden liopper. By ngilation iinv 
straw, eooky-cdiaff, baakhoncs, or siniit-halls rise to the surface and may 
be skiijiiiiofl off. After four to five miiiute.s’ iinmersioii the perforated 
hopper, wliieii works on a swivel at one end, is pushed up clear of the 
j)i(‘kl(‘j drained rapidly, and the contents oniptiod into a hag attached 
to the l)ag holder. With this pickier seven to eight hags an hour can be 
pickled by one man. (SVr Figs 1, 2. 3. 4.) 

There is another inacJiine. in which the perforated vessel is attached 
by a pulley to a st(a}l upright over the barrel, d'he perforated vessel 
(■an be raised or lowered, and it is on a swived, so that it can be swung 
out from the barrel, filled, immersed, and swung out this time over a 
bag bohler: the grain being restored to the Inig after draining . by 
reb'asiiig a false bottom in the p>erforated vess(d. 

To any fanner who is not satisfied witli the results ohiained with 
bis pv(*s(*nt iiKUtiod, or who spends most of his evenings at seed riirio 
bemling toi'r a cask. o]‘ wiehling a sliovel. a modern piekliiig inaebine 
is woi'lby of his earm^si coiisidei'alion. 

Machines of the )Hoforal<!d vrssrd ty)»e are in operation at the several 
seeil siatiniis of this I tepartmcnt. and have proved satisfactory in e\cry 
re>p(‘er. 


I’OISONINO euews. 

!i>) //. ^ . * ' }> u rfln hif'ii'ij Sn iH rrUnr . 

Aiir iiL'' t!u' many tiiat the man on llio land lias, to conicinl witli, 

(be uibijuitous biack crow mav he placed well in riie van for doing its 
share <u' (jostriielion. Its cowardly attack on young lamias is well known 
til cverv >hcep owner. Small ymiitg jugs are also liable to attack, ami 

.1 cunning and darma egg thief the crow cau lake lirsl i)la<'e. That 
this pi'ht. however, can be poisoned in fairly large numbers— -especially 
during lambing sea>>on has been proved by Mr. J. F. Jager. a local 
unazicr at Swan II ill. Tlie method adopted hv him is to use, lor jue- 
tciiuici'. tlie fieslilv skiniKU^ ean-ass of sheep oi' laml). Hay il well, and 
smear cveiilv all over witii S.A.l’. rabbit poison, [lartly remove the on 
(rails, smear them also, and replace. The lleshv side of (iie skin may 
i)e smeared in ilie same manner, and hung over a log or stump near at 
liaml. If the careass is treated while the animal be-it is slil; ir, it, so 
nnmli the belter. Tliis method of ]>(n.<onin<: enovs is superior to bait- 
mi: with strvciinine, or the practice of mixiu^ slrvcliiiine and fat, the 
birds, being gem'rnllv alile to disgoii:,' the strvchnine luiit before it hni 
tinv to have a fatal elTeet. 

-N till or two of S.A.B. kepi in secret places in the paddocks can Iw 
u. erl on t)ie eaia-a.ss of any doail or dving shee{> that may from time to 
tiifie bi' found tui the usual visit round the run. 
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GOVERXJIEXT CERlXFfCATrOX OF STALLIOXS.* 


STALLION PARADES. 

TIME TABLE, 1916. 
(Subjeft to ii.Jtemtion on short notiax) 


District and Date 

Place. 

Time. 

Officer AriD'cs. 

Officer Departs. 

SPECIALS. 





Every Saturday ; — 
June 24- to Dec. 23 . . 

Agricultural 

10 a.m. to 




Offices 

12 noon 



July 17 to July 10 . . 

Citv Hor.sc i 10 a.m. 



Ha7.aar 
Royal Show 




July 24 to July 2d . . 

Grounds 




WIMMERA Xo. 1. 





Monday. July 3 

.Ararat 

2 p.m. .. 

1.27 p.m. 

T,.7D p.m. 

Tuesday, July 4 

Goroke 

3.30 p.m. . . 

3.15 p.m. 

7 p.ni. 

Wednesday. July 5 \ 
Thursday, July 6 f 

Horshatn . . 

10 a.m. 

lO.lD p.ni. (4th) 

4.40 ]),ni. (iitb) 

Friday, July 7 

Stawell 

i2n(.H*fi .. 

7 40 p.m. (Ofb). . 

2.40 p.m. 

MALLEE Xo. I. 





Monday. July 10 
Tuo-sday. Jul\ 11 

Mildura 

2 p.in. 

7 a.m. 

0 p.m. 

Wednesday, July 12. . 

(jiiycn 

2p.m. 

0.45 p.m. (llth) 

0.45 p.m. 

Thursday, July 13 

Sea Lake . . 

3 p.m. .. 

Driving 

8.30 a.m. (Uth) 

Friday, July l4 

Wycheproof 

ll.oDa.m. 

IJ.J'ia.m. 

12.40 p.m. 

WESTERN Xo. I. 





Tue.sday, .\u 2 tist 1 . . 

Coieraine . . 

1 1 a.in. . . 

7.35 ]i.m, (Julv 

Driving 



31) 


Tu 0 «flay. Aii^iLst 1 . . 

CasUrrlon . . 

3 p.m. 

Driving 

8.3U a.m. (2iid) 

WedneMay, Augusi 2 

Haiitilton . . 

3 p.m. 

12 noon 

D.lii a.m. (3i'd) 

Thursday. .August 3 

Warrnainbool 

12 noon . . 

0.52 a.m. 

3.15 p.m. 

Friday, .•^u'^ust 4 

Campenlown 

ID ji.m. . . 

5.l0 p.m. (3rd). 

Driving 



Friday. .AugiLst 4 

Colac 

2 p.m. .. 

Driving 

3. .35 p.m. 

WIMMERA No. 1. 





^londay, Augu-t. 7 . , 
Tuesday, .Auinist 8 . , 

Rainbow 

2 p.m. 

II. .75 a.m. 

N. f) p.m. 

Wcdue.'iUy, August 0 

-Minyip 

3 p.m. 

Driving 

Fi,22 p.m. 

Thur.'day, August ID 

Hojietoun , . 

10 a.m. .. 

10.40 p.m, (Olh) 

10.50 a.m, 

Thursrlay, Augu.-f. Id 

Warrackna- 

3 p.m. 

1.35 p.m. 

10.30 a.ro. (i Hh) 


Ixral 



Thursday, August 10 

Geelong 

3 p.m. 

!2..>0pin. 

0 p.ni - 

Friday, AiiL'nst i I 

.Miirtoa 

2 p.m. 

12.30 p.m. 

.7.r><l jj.tn. 


* Ou jiiLf t‘j [)rf'.<.Hurr! on .'^paco tlio Ni.ith A'lllu^I R-port (iSoa.son liy .Mr. W. 

A. X. Rob<-rt,'*oii, Ji.V.Sc., Chiof Votorinary Office* r, on the A'ctcrinarv Kxiitiiination of 
Stallion.>. h;!' Ix-cn nniittod and will appear in next j.ssiie. 
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Stallion Parades, Time Table — conlinual . 


District and Date. 

Plat5e. 

Time. 

Officer .Arrives. 

Officer Departs. 

WIMxMEHA No. ' 2 . 





Monday, Aiigusl. 14 .. 
Tuesday, August 15 .. 
Wcdui'.sday, Aiigu.st Hr 
'I'hursday, August IT 
Friday, .August IS . . 

Karitva 

Nhill 

Diinboola . , 
Jeparit 

2 p.m. 

2 p.m. 

2 p.m. 

2 p.m. 

2.28 a.m. 

1.24 a.m. 

10.19 a.m. 

12.23 p.m. 

12.42 a.m. (16th) 
8.14 a.m. (17th) 

1 1 a.m. (ISth) 
9.23 p.m. 

MALLEE No. 2 \n’d 
CENTRAL No. i, 





Tiiesilay. August 22 , . 
Tuesday, August 22 . . 
Wednesday, August 22 
^^^'dllOsday. .Vugiist 23 
Thursday. .August 21 
'I'huriday, .Augii-st 24 
Kriday, Align, st 25 .. 
T'riday. .August 2.5 . . 
Friday, .August 25 . . 

Birchjp 

Donald 

St. Arnaud . . 
.Maryborough 
Sinoaton 

Rochester . . 
Kcbuca 

Elinorc 

2 p.rn. 

5.15 p.m. . . 
iDa.m. .. 

5 p.m. 

1 1 a.m. . . 

2 p.m. . . 

1 1 a.m. . . 
2.1.5 p.m. 

•5 p.m. 

8.2(1 p.m. (21st) 

5.15 p.m. 

7.1 1 a.m, 

5 p.ni. 

Driving 

Driving 

0.40 p.m. (23iti) 

2.15 p.m. 

4..55 p.rn. 

3.i 5 p.m 

5.50 •a.m. (2.3rd) 
2.10 p.m. 

6.30 p.m. 

Driving 

3.2.5 p.ra. 

1.30 p.m. 

3.45 p.m. 

0,2.5 a.m. (26th) 

.MALLEE No. 3. 





Monday. .August 2.S . . 
Tuesday. .August 2‘.> ., 
AVediu’sday, August .'{ii 
Wciliiesiliiy. Aiigii<f .30 
Tliursday, .August 31 
Friday, Si'iit. 1 

Pyramid 

Keraiig 

Swan Hill .. 
Quainbafook 
Heiuligo 
Charlton 

3 p.m. 

12 noon . . 

0 a.m. 

.3 p.m. 

1 1 a.m. . . 

1 1 a.m. . . 

2.17 p.m. 
lo.lo p.m. (28th) 
6.25 p.m. (20(ii) 
Driving 

10.4.5 a.m. 

4.7 p.m. (31st 

August ) 

9.4 p.m. 

3. i 3 p.m 
t0..5i.* p.m. 
Driving 

12.1,5 p.m. 

] .45 p.m. 

NORTH- EASTERN 
No. 1. 





.Monday. Sejit. 1 
Tuesday. S<'|)i. .5 
Tiie.sflay. .0 

Wedne.slay, Sept, ii . . 
Wedivsilay. Sejit. ii . . 
Tliiir.-slay, Srpt. 7 
Thiirsilav, Sej)t. 7 
Friday, Sept. S 

I'Viday, Sept. S 

Rnthcrglea 

Yarrawonga 

Tiirigamali 

Ik'nalla 

Wangaratta 

Eiiroa 

Seymour 

Murchison . . 

Rushwortb 

2 p.m. 

10 a.m. .. 
3.30 p.m. 

10 a.m. . . 

2 p.m. 

10 a.m. .. 

2 p.m. 

0.30 a.m. 

2 p.rn. 

1.48 p.m. 

I0..5 |).ni. (4tli) 
Driving 

10 a.m- 
12.7 p.m. 
t)-33 p.m. (Oth) 
12.5 p.m. 

7.30 p.rn. (Tlh) 

11.48 a.m. 

3.22 p.m. 

I'livi-ig 

8.6 ,\.in. 

11.2.5 a.m. 

4.37 p.m. 

11.11 a.m. 

0. 15 p.m. 

10.58 a.m. 

4.56 p.ni. 
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Stallion Parades, Time Table — continued. 


District and Date. 

place. 

Time. 1 

Ortlcer Arrivcfl. 

GOULBURN 




V’ALLEY No. 1. 




Monday, Sept. II 

Xuinurkah . . 

1 p.m. 

L2.1S p.m. 

’inlay. .Supt, 11 

Cobrain 

2.30 p.m. Driving 

^loiniay. ."Sept. II 

N'athalia 

4.30 [».m. ! 

Driving 

'J'nesday, Sept. 12 . . 

Dookie 

lU u.iu. . . I 

Dri» it g 

Tuv^day, Sept. 12 

Sheppartou. . 

' p.m. . . 

Di'ivji'g 

Tuo^ilay, .Sept. 12 

Kyabr.un . . 

3 p.m. 

Driving . . j 

Tue.'‘(l;iy, .Sept. 12 

Tatnra 

4 p.m. 

Driving . , , 

Wedne-iday, Si-jit. 13. . 

.Manslield .. 

2 p.m. 

l.oli p.m. , . 1 

'rhiirsdny, Sejit. !4 .. 

.Moxandni. .. 

2 p.m. 

12.2.') p.m. 

Fi'i'lay. Sept. ! o 

Kilraorr 

a.::0;i.m .. 1 

l).;:d p.m. (Uth) 

Salui'ilay. St‘])l. io . . 

Werribee . . 

12 noon . . 

li.4T a. in. 

CENTRAL No. 2. 


; 


Monday, Sept. 18 

Memda 

2 

12.50 p.m. 

Tuesday, Sept. 19 .. 

Kjiteton 

o.tid p.m.. . 

3,12 p.m. 

Wednesday, Sept. 20 

Roiusey 

2 p.rn. 

10.2! a.m. 

Thursday, S.'pt. 2! .. 

Bacchus 

12 noon . . 

9. 1 1 a.m. 


Marsh 



Friday. .Sept. 22 

lUlUn 

d.-i.m. 

d.3:5 p.m. (2 st) 

Frid.ay. Sept . 22 

Ballarat . . 

12 noon .. 

11.8 a.m. 

Sl’KCIAI.. 




,^lo:!day. Sept. 2.7 

Royal Siiow 

Jia.iti, 


GIPPSLAXD No. I. 




Monday. ( l<’:nl)..f 2 . . 

Warratrui 

- p.iu. . . ! K).3d a.m. 

Tuesflay, OcinLer 3 . . 

Trafalgar 

Id a.m. . . 

S.S p.jii. (2ti<l) . 

Tuesday. Oe.irl^r ;{ . , 

Sale 

2 p.m. . . 

1.2d p.m. 

Wednesday. Oct'.iber 4 

Traralgon . . 

1 1,1.1, 1. 

J2 |).m. (3r(Ii . . 

Wednr'sday. Oci"l>er 1 

Bairnsdale . . 

3.30 p.m. 

3.25 p.m. 

Thursday, October 3 

J>andenoiig 

3 f»,m. . . 

12.37 p.m. 

Friday, Oe.'ol>er d 

Lang Lang.. 

■ :J a.m. 

7.1 1 [Mil. (.7111). . 

FEday, oef'dx-r d .. 

Konimburra 

3 p.m. 

|d.32 a.ta. 

GIPPSLAND No. 2. 




Mariiiay, Oetulx-r u . . 

Lilycbllr . . 

irjji.tn. 

2. 17 p.m. 

Tue.sday, OctoU-r Id 

Dalyston 

• 2 p.m. 

Ri..‘U a.m. 

Wedne.sday, O'-i, ti 

Leoiigatlia . . 

1 I‘i .i.m . . 

11.2 p.iri. (lUth). . 

Wfidiie-.day, Oc*’. 11.. 

Fustcr 

2 p.rn. 

12.10 p.m. 

Thursday. Oct<dj<'r 12 

yarrarn 

I J 1 i.jti. . . 

in p.m. (lltbj 

Friday, Octobc.’ )3 . . 


1 


•VORTH-EAS'l'ERN 




No. 2. 




Tuesday, October 17. . 

'J'allangatta 

4.:}0 p.m. 

4.30 p.m. 

Wednesday, Oct. 18., 

Corryong . , 

3.30 p.m. 

p,m. 

Tiic.sday, (>;i<;ber 17.. 

Orbost . . 

3 p.rn. 

2.4.7 p.m. 

Wedrie-iLiy, Oct. 2.7 . . 

Omeo 

3 p.m. 

G.3d |>.m. (21(h) 

. . . 



._ . 



May, liaO. 


Oificpr l>epaits 


Ih'ivii',!;' 

Drivii 

llrivii g 
l^fivirg 
Drivii g 
J>ri\i)ig 
.‘Vr^O p.m. 
4.40 p.tn. 
i0.3T A,ni, 
].3<) p.rii. 


S p.in. 

0.0 p.m. 
o.2o p.m. 
.'*,40 p.m. 

lO.o a.iu. 
3..') p.m. 


7.30 p.tn. 
ll.l'i a.ni. 

1.33 p.m. 

12.20 p.m. 

a.rn. (.'th) 
0 p.m. 

O.")** a.m. 
p.m. 


...v, 

4.2*' p.iti. 
11.1(1 a.m. 
s. 1 I p.m. 
12..’' p.m. 


5 a.m. (18th) 

7 a.m. ( lOtli) 

8 a.m. (I8t)i) 
0.3O a.m. (20lb) 
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SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF LIFE CERTIFICATED STALLIONS, 


Cert. 

•^0. 

Name of Horse. 

Age. 

Owner. 

Farade. 

D.ato of 
Exarni- 
nation. 

Officer. 


AblH“V Diil'i 

6 years 

draughts. 

.MltelvU ami 

A^rienltiiral OITiccs 

18.G.D; 

W.M.L 


Alilxit's Pri(l<‘ 

G visar? 

O’ Brien 

Hon. S. Winter. 

Speeial 


E.r;. 

Howard 

G years 

Cooke 

R. N. Hcrkes .. 

X<'winarket 

27.7,1.7 

R.X.J. 


Ainl I.adilic 

G years 

C. and K. C. Vea- 

Roclip..it(T 

17,8.1.? 

W.j.c. 


All'i'rt Oiiwanl 

■* years 

man 

T. f'oldwell 

Sliepniirlon 

12.8.17) 

R.X J 


\ri;vl.- 

•' years 

F- MeRae 

\\ arraeknabcal 

G.8.I.? 

K.c;. 


B.inmv 

a years 

0. and L. Smith .. 

Hp.'PjKirton 

1*2. 8.15 

R.x.l. 


Biiron 

-> years 

X. McDonald 

('a-t«Tton 

18-7. 15 

E.t;. 

2m 

flurciti's H'’)r 

i> years 

0. Maroske 

New Zeal.'ind 

G.‘).15 



Haron’' H<*ir 

•’> years 

G. Fraser 

l/.\aiii. 

Ballanir 

Ul.b.K) 

R.G. 


BaronV flwit 

.> years 

S. Xixon 

huroa . . 

•20.8.15 

W.J c. 


Blos«o)u‘s 

Years 

T. MeMman 

Mlldiira 

A.s.i:-. 

W.M.I- 


Bontiv PHncc 

■) years 

D- Mnrpliy 

Kchiica SiiccUl 

G.10.15 

W.M.L. 

•''•20 

rtuivitn’i-r 

■> years 

Dvke Bros. 

h.yam. 

St. Arnaud 

0.8.15 

W.M.L. 


llKtltillitlol) 

a years 

.1. Arnold 

M arraekiiivtM-al . . 

0.8,15 

R.G, 

2’<I2 

Driiitii'lzi'r. . 

.) years 

.1. R.MeKeiizio . , 

Glitirov 

Hxarii. 

hvalTam 

10.7.1.-. 

E A.K. 


nr'iiTi stvic 

r> years 

R. >.tcwarT 

19.8.15 

5v,.r,c. 

•281)7 

b’a-ihioii of Uio Day . . 

5 years 

1 ) Mnrpiiv 

helliK-a spi-ciiil 

0. 111. 15 

W M.L. 

•28:!.| 

rik<hion’< rrtili' 

^ ye.TTS 

D. MeUrty . 

L\atn. 

>«an II ill 

11.8,1.5 

W.M.L. 

2417S 

Fi'diTiil (’lun'man . . 

•> years 

MeD(»nalil and 

A arm i.don S|>e<'ial 

7.0.15 

W,.M.L. 

28!(i 

FflllTill 'I'ftN 

'< years 

J)ni|>i’r 
r. X. DavU's 

Kxam. 

Roiil.-stiT 

17.8,1.5 

M’.J.C. 

•28.^4 

Ofiii'ral Scott 

r> years 

A sirawliorn 

bvneion 

7,9.15 

R.G. 

•2-^'‘:\ 

filfnliorr . . 

a ve.-irs 

McDoii'iall Bros. 

.Ararat . . 

5.7.15 

R.G. 

2Si):i 

Gli’iiiuiirku- 

*> years 

.1. MeRae 

Jtomscv.. 

-29.1). 15 

R.X..T. 

•2s0,'< 

iiniiniii.ao Star 

;> years 

D. Mejumaia 

CumpcrdowTt 

•25.8,15 

R.X.J. 


H rn*l‘- 

r> years 

Kinu Bros. 

Itirehip . 

A. 8. 15 

W.M.L. 

■’s'lT 

Kliiirtounj 

.1 years 

r. wiiiii.-n 

Kuro.* .. 

20.8. 1.5 

W J.C, 

2847 

Kilhuniiv . . 

,1 vi'ars 

A. \ iMiiian 

Roetu-sti-r 

17.8.15 

w.,i,r, 


Kirii; of tljc Kiniz^. . 

.) years 

0. Maroske 

Horsham 

0.7. 1.5 

R.G. 


Kiii 2 of Dll- Valiev .. 

.> years 

C. B.'Vnodvard .. 

anaaraita 

.'•.8.15 

R X..T, 


Lairil of Selkirk 

:> years 

W. Trov 

Keiami . . 

12.8.15 

wm.l. 

2^1 

lauiark Aicaiii 

.> years 

W. .I.MoIl 

I)itn««.iol.» 

.9-8. 15 

R.G. 

‘2 S'}' 

Ixifil Hiintlcv 

,> years 

A - " . Butcher 

RoehcstiT 

17.8.15 

W.J.C. 


Major l.awronci- 

5 x ears 

Berrvm.an Bros- . . 

Kclmca . . 

18.8.15 

W.J.C. 


M.iiint lA.T.-sl 

li vi-.ars 

J. A McKenzie . . 

V' errilii'e 

28. .8 15 

R.G 


N'c wil.-I.rs Baron .. 

•> years 

.1. Dnxson 

St . .Arnaud 

)’> .8.15 

W.M.L, 


.V. wtoti sic'Warf. 

■' vi'-ars 

y>-ars 

W.CrozuT 

R . Barron 

New Miiitli Wall- 
Kxani. 

’ratiira . . 

•2:.;}, 15 

19.8 15 

W.J.C, 


OV.Tl<iIl . - 

•' vi-ars 

A. MoCalliiiD 

.leparit 

•20 8.15 

R.X.J. 


I’ri'inier llarnley 

.> Vi'ars 

\ UoVrie 

Swan urn 

11.8.15 

W.M L. 

2.8lts 

I'ri'iiiier lili-norejiv. . 

:> years 

Coonan and Catirey 

City Horse Bazaar 

19,7,15 

W.M.L. 

■’.•CIl 

I’rr’inicT .bw.k 

;> years 

0. Oxli-v. jtmr. .. 

St. Arnaud 

0.8 15 

AV.M.L. 

287.> 

E’rinee Alrtin 

e years 

BMek Bms. 

Trafalirar 

9.9,15 

R.G, 

2817 

I’rine*- Kilwartl 

•> yi’nrs 

D. Kin’2 and Sons 

lDithir- 2 len 

2.8 15 

R.X.J. 

28.71 

Prine<- lioprrial 

■> years 

A. Minehin 

Tattira . . 

19,8.15 

W..I,C, 

2821 

I’rinee uf N'nllan . . 

•' years 

J, Aindson 

AA arracknabeal 

0.8,15 

R.G. 

2sii:i 

Hif.-tvr 

years 

W. T. Maiiifolil . . 

I’amivrdown 

2. >.8 15 

R,X,.l. 


Holi Unv 

a years 

a BiiH.-r 

.MarvlH.>ro«eii 

9.9.1". 

R.i;. 

2-'S7:; 

lloval Navv 

• ' years 

.1. McUwain 

Malfr.i . 

2': 9 15 

W.M.L. 

■’87! 

Scotlaiui's Kloom 

•' years 

.1 . Wylie 

Colue 

2 « , S , 1 5 

R.X..I. 

28;is 

Scoftic 

•> years 

IDlllSrI) 1»r.'i>. 

Xtimiirkali 

U..8.15 

. 


''••oUy riiii-f 

.1 years 

Rintonl 

Xhill 

18,8,15 

R..S.J. 

2>'2 

SiianliT 

.> \ears 

D. Sviiie 

(lislHiriie S|H'eial 

7 . 1' . 1 .') 

R.G. 

2'ii(i 

Sir Alii'.l; . . 

7 yi-ars 

’rii'ixlt Bros. 

Lxam. 

Ballarat 

10.9,15 

R.G. 

28M) 

Sir Donald’s I’rUlo.. 

r> years 

. 1 . ure^i' 

koniiiiliurra 

8.9.15 

W..M,T.. 

281)4 

sir Knisilit 

r> years 

Mifehcli ami 

X<'w Zo:iland 

0.9 . 1 ,1 



Sir Mae 

t 

i> veara 

D’ Brien 

A. J- lloiialdsun. . 

Kxam. 

Tatiira .. 

19 8.15 

W.J.C. 

■2M11 

stiirkiiian 

r> years 

H. IVrkins 

Raint'ow 

19.8.15 

R.X.J. 

2S't'. 

T' [•I'ilorial . . 

G years 

F. D. .MeUaiiran.. 

Varrani 

9.9.15 

W.M.L 


Tin' I'rowii 

;» years 

S. Atwell 

llainlHiw 

1 !9 8.15 

! R.X.J. 

•j'n: 

■riir i.raili'f 

a years 

J. R. .Jneksou 

JiamUton 

• U.7.15 

' R.G. 
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Supplementary List of Life Certificated Stallions- -continued. 


Ceri. 

No. 


Name of Horse. 


Owner. 


Parade. 


Dafe of 
Kxaini- 
nation. 


Dr.4UGHTs — continued. 


2S04 

'.I'ofinallant 

0 years 

F. L. McIntosh .. 

.Teparit . . 


U.NJ. 

2S0I 

Warkwortli's PnMe.. 

t> years 

G- Harris 

Horsham 

7 . 7 . 1 ;i 

K.G. 

■JS22 

M'iiuTnc ra , . 

year? 

C- Hewitt and Sons 

M'arr;icknaboal . . 

« 1 

IMi. 


Yfumj; HiTtxJ 

h year? 

A. R- Donghis .. 

Keriiim . . 

li.s.io 

SV.M.T, 


Youdc I.ord Lvoii . . 

t> years 

W'. and 0. Main 

Kyneron 

7 1* . 1 

K.O. 


THOROUGHBREDS. 


2'.HU 

BoinUt Kinu' 

d years 

P. I ren 

WerriUi* 

20,10,15 

H.U. 

d-iiU 

Dootii^ara . . 

."> years 

.1. Jt. Henry 

.Vewrnarker 

2(1. 7.1;) 

R .N..T, 

2^10 

Falmcmtti 

7 vears 

A- F. Cullen 

IliiHierdeii 


K.NM. 


Nadir 

A^ed 

D- .Mrliitosh 

-Mellon -. 

4.1). 1.1 

MVM L, 

■im 

Problematic 

j veal’s 

H. T. Ru-i 

City Horse lUzaar 

111.7,15 

R.H. 

•2sn 

' The Vampiislv'r 

.•i^ed 

t^Kmaii uihI ('aifre> 

City Ifors<' Bazaar 

11). 7.1. 7 : 

IV.M.L, 


LIGH'r HORSES. 


2S0t) 

Ari«tocr.at 

.7 years 

H. Jcitz 

Haiiiiltoii 

14,7.15 

TI.G, 

2S42 

nillift iVilks 

years 

T. Moore 

siii'ppartim 

12. H, 1.7 

li.N„(. 

264:5 

Catlh'dral Cli'iivs 

d years 

J. J. MilcheU 

Nonhcote Special 
Exam 

l::.s.l,7 

H.d, 

262.3 

Doctor .lark 

«> years 

J. H Byron 

.>liiiyi[i .. 

•i.S.l.'i 

R.C. 

2624 

Don .Aho . . 

7 viars 

fi . .tIa\W'-11 

WatL'aratta 

.7 . .3 U) 

U.N.I. 

26(10 

Kiiiulatoj's Pride . , 

■> years 

W. MaeArtImr . . 

C.imiKTdown 

2a. S. 1.7 

n.N,.i. 

2379 

E.V.O 

5 years 

.1- N. Bowman 

Konituhurra 


WM.l. 

23fi:) 

Harry aHo 

6 years 

A. D. HnnU-r 

Seymour 

2.7.. s.l,', 

H.G, 

2374 

Honest Wilks 

L-ii Rose II. 

5 years 

F. l-:ni:listi 

R. .M'’N;iir 

Tra/akar 

i'a^nuuian Exam. 

:;.9 1.7 
s.s.M 

15. (i. 

2s;i.S 

Lord LiixUy 

7 y.'ars 

R. London 

.Maldoii SiK-cial 

Evaiu. 

20. 10.1, 7 

li'ii, 

2332 

Miileli It .. 

:> year.. 

R . .1 . W.ikeman 

and Son?. 

Pyramid 

'.'.s l.y 

W..M.1. 

2 Si.) 2 

UbIi’Jation 

r> yoars 

.1- MeClounan 

Hor'iiam 

7 7 17 

W M l. 

23011 

Prifl’ oi Rothschild 

7 years 

Mitclvll and 

UBrien 

City Horse Bazaar 

Da. 7 

K,r.. 

2s4J 

Princ’i. ILiroltl -Iimior 

.7 y..;irs 

H. A. Hussey 

New Soiltli W;vl<.S 
Kv.am. 

2:5.2 in 


2S4‘.) 

5iiim 

Vriirs 

U. IlnnDrf 

Iloeheater 

17.5,17 

W..I.( . 

2’s77 

-sino'sl^’-r 


R. F. England 

Criuitieburn -Spoeial 

4. '.1.17 

11, N,. I. 

23sl 

Tnic Royal 

'> ys-ars 

F. Mm-kiri 

Kiiruitil'urra 

6.9 1.7 

W.M.l. 

2'52S 

Whit- Stockings . . 

7 yi-;ir^ 

L. Br'niks 

Oiiy.-n 

.7 5 D. 

W .M.L 

23:1'.) 

Zoluck 0- 

5 year:. 

D. Mel. ’od 

POXIES. 

Nintiiirkah 

1 1 S.I7 

11. N..;. 

2>1.'- 

As-itn).l-r 

v>*ar^ 

F. Watson 

Vrarar 

.■,.7.1 :> 

15. r,. 

2?S5 

Brioiitlmlit 

.7 yi-.vrs 

.1. M. Brown 

V.arram 

,9.1 7 

W..M.I. 

23.')S 

Dandy H- To 

.'> y.-.ars 

K. Broek 

S)-a Lake 

2'i .,5. 1 ■- 

W.M.l. 

20u:i 

Dandy X'lt 

') V'-.'irs 

K. B- small 

Kr/ich Is, S|>eial 
K.xain. 

1-7-11.1.7 

I(.(., 

2 570 

Firsi Olfice 

f. years 

W. .r. Trask 

Colac .. 

27.5. 1.7 

K SJ 

25.79 

Gilbic 

') y. af' 

W. -Sand'T.s 

Nhill 

i8-.s.ir, 

H.SJ. 

2507 

Hold lop 

'> V'-ai ’ 

1). M*’|)oil;lld 

Cain|)crilowii 

2.7,5.17 

H .V..I . 

21)00 

•Jrainmyr . . 

h yc.ars 

K. Wliifiim 

Alexandra 

n 1 1 . 1 .7 


251)2 

Ji.'iuteur • . 

') year.s 

Jl. V. K'lly 

.M*’lls)urii<. 

2l .9 1.7 

W.M.L 

25.7*^ 

Kiji;' Tone 

0 years 

I. li. Hunt 

Kyiiljrain 

l'.i..5,17 

W.,l.f'. 

25;n 

Leo 

5 years 

J. Brown 

Aurieijltiiral Oflie(•^ 

11.9 1.7 

W.M.l. 

25:5:3 

Ram/ 

-AK'-fl 

Dr. .1. P. llvan . 

Agrienltiiral OITices 

1 5.5.17 

W.M.l. 

2535 

.Sparrow .. 

k yi-ars 

k. .lukes 

.Marybonuich 

9.9.17 

Ji.D. 

2309 

The. Joker.. 

*i years 

W. R. vViUiams . . 

.Middon Special 

E.\aiii. 

2('..1ii.i.7 

lUi. 

•2901 

lira Bri^haia .. , 

Aged 

G. Payiic 

.Alexandra 

1 ! .11 .1.7 

11.(4. 
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LIST OF TERMINABLE CERTIFICATED STALLIONS. 
Four-year-old Certificates expiring 30lh June, 1916.) 


Cert. 

N’o. 

Name of Horse. 

1 

OiATier. Fjira'le. 

Date of 
Exami- 
nation. 

1 

Officer. 







IJRAL'CHIVS. 


Kltil -i 

.Miltof's i’riitr 

-1. llMnl .. 


.M.-llitiiirne .. 

21-9.1'. 

K.N.J. 

uii: 4 

.Vra'VH 

.1, If \fcKi-uicif 


Oli.-iirnv S|h‘<-ial llxain. 

HS.T.lo 

i; ,\.K, 

lOl-U 4 

Ifartiri .\hl>i*t . . 

.. .M'-.\aiiiara ait<l 

41.- 

4 iirra\r<>ri‘jii . . 


K,N..J. 

|(n:.V4 

liariiti Milfiml 

fnmiiall 

. . C. Jtfra.SJi 


'rinvi|i 


K.G. 


liaron N<>rihf<.ti- 

If. If, iJraiit 


Fallaraf 

10.9. l.-j 

If.G. 


I'ariiii S:niii*>>ii 

.1 Or, nit .. 


.'fi llioliriie . . , . : 

21.9, i:, 

5V,M,I.. 

l(Ul/4 

Hiirmi '1 vvi>t . 

1., an<l I', iram 


K'H'Ih'sIit .. .. i 

K.ft.i;. 

'V, 

loif-i 4 
Wi 4 

l!i'iti<l'i , . 

MeUr\'a»r 

,. 1. H. Ifeiiry 

Oni.kii- .Niiri'-Mliiir.il 

NVve /..alaml K.saiii. .. , 

1.7. i:. 

9.s.i:, 

U-N.-l. 


•'liT'IHlilll 

rnllosi* 

.. (4 1. Diifiv 


Nhiil 

is.s.i:. 

ll.\..T. 

H.i:3!»/4 

I'liliiiK'l \ oiiita 

, . If. \\ . Oiirfin 


l-.lini-r<- 

11. .4. 15 


10-,'4/4 

l>uke Ilf 

. If. 1 , .l.,ri:. n>- ii 


la 

3.4.15 

Til.'. 

l(ll!i/4 

Earl ilitmtoiiai'I 

•1. 11 Hfiirv 


.N. wioiirkct . . 

20.7. la 

K.N..). 


Vf'lvval linkf 

. . ■ K- Wiltvanw.m 


4 liarUuu 

14.4..i:> 



Fur\\‘ar<f 

. . 1.. .xr. Wali.-r 


I'itv ifiirso Hazaar 

19.7.1.*. 

w.y.i.. 


liiwi'iiiav 

4. * tilvin 


NaOialia 

U.S.15 

11 .N,.T. 


.liifuinii' V\ alki'C 

.. .1. K. Slr.k.’S 


V.'Wmarket .. 

20.7.1.5 

ll,N..T. 


Nina .Mlii'it 

.. T. 4f-Kav 


Kvn<-t<>ii 

7.9. 1,-. 

R.i;. 

Ii!4:i.^4 

l.vii'iaii’ 

Ml Kihinm 


I'liarltiin 

14.4.1,'. 

W.M.l.. 

l<ilti'4 

l.i.r'l 

. .I.Whii- .. 


f'itv ([Mtsc (lAzaar 

19.7.1,'. 

If.o. 

]ii4>l 4 

.Unili’l ICillL' .. 

. II. H.iV.I .. 


Klin.ir.- 

l:l..S.l.'. 

W.M.l.. 

10:^7 4 

.Vi'Wtuii I’l'imi' 

II, 1'. VininutT 


Waimaraua . , 

a.S.l.'i 


1(144 4 

1 li'liiiM .\aain 

.. r. Df.k.rt 


Niiill 

Is.S, 15 


lilil:; 4 

I'liiiikftV lYiilr 

. .1 Hi liliiiL' 


Mrll'iruriii- 

21.9.15 

5V.M,I.. 

l(i:lJ 4 

)*rttni.T 1 liiiiims 

. 4V >f;nKin;lht 


SM-aii Mill 

11 l.-i 

\V,.M,1„ 

mil 4 

llii\'iil S.'tliiti' , . 



lliii-h.mi 

7 . 7 . 1 .5 

If.O. 

l(0> 4 

IfiiVal ?4nt| 

.1 .1. fl|i'e‘-,,|| 


4Varniiniil>i«il 

2ii . ^ . 1 5 

l’.,N,.t, 

lu.KI 4 

Savnii I'riii'’.’ 

r. W. nriii' 


.'■‘niiiurkali .. 

11 . s . 1 5 

i;..N,.i. 

1('41;4 

Sriiltii’ 

i;. H . I'rain-U 


Nr-'eniark< 1 . . 

29 .7.15 


m.'O 4 

rjn.-i 

.1 Ciall.rwav 


M;tr\ lii.riiif'h 

9 !i 15 

If.lr. 

llCj'.l 1 

>ht’[ihi-nl Kina 

-1. Knviii. M-ii. 


1’' rniui'l 

9.>. 1,5 

^V M.I. 

III!.-, 4 

Siarfialif 

. . i;. .1. I lvllitnaii 


Nliill 

Iv s K. 

l!.N..l, 

m:l> 4 

rir-ivii m'-)i'i . . 

•V .\|i \;iii>liT 


■*l»'-]iltarr«.ii .. 

12.8.1.5 

K N..1, 

mir, 1 

Vi.nna .Um li llaicl 

, . H. .Ml Kiiil. y 


Il'llll-lV 

29.9.1.''i 





TJlOKOUGHBRKa 



1057 } 

i iMm-.v 

..l-l.lllair .. ..iVarrani 

. . ' 9.9.1 

5 W.Ar. 




LICJHT HOHSK8. 



m:.i 1 

1 i-[iiiinii t liini'- 

I'.•’llnl•1ll 8111. 1 l-'ariii 

Melliimnif S|h'i'i:i1 Exaiu 

2 9.15 

K.N..1 

10.51 1 

mni Wilk' 

.). \V Mc Ni'ill 

r.ilae 

27 1.5 

K.N.. I 

mm 1 

fnill.li' Caltli . . 

M. ir. pull.ii-k 


2".8.1.-. 

H.N.,I 

11147 '1 

' 5i| \a 

1. li. iriinli v 

Sivnioiir 

2.5.8 1.5 

If.O. 

m:;7 1 

Kl.-.'r SV.M,.I ., 

11. \. Rsli.-r 

8li('ii|iarfoii . . 


K.N.I 

|().5i) 1 

|•5•lll■Tal < liinn"' 

l>. Kow 

l';un|H“r<li>\vii 

25.8 15 

K.N,.I 

m.5:: .1 

Marnis 

.l.llfN .. 

WerrilK-.' 

28.8 1.) 

H.O. 

liinii 1 

.NiimniL' 

T. S. I.a.l.- 

Yea 

I9,m,15 

K.N..1 

m5.s 1 

Orii'iit 

i*. R«ul!I<T' 

Yarraiu 

9 9 . 15 

W.M.l 

m:i()/4 

siraiiilitway 

1.. Tavli.r . . 

P\T:iiiiiil 

9.8.15 

\V.5I.1 

10,5,-. 't 

Siiiiiiy Vi.yfti;'’ 

I. M. H.M-lie 

Trafalirar 

:4.9.15 

If.Ii. 

mjn i 

Wili^iiri' 

1. iraJicI 

Minyip 

5.8. 15 
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List of Termikable Certificated Stallions — emtinued. 


Cert. 

No. 

Name of Horse. i 

i 

Owner. 

1 

Parade 1 

Date of 
Exnmi- | 
uatiou. 1 

Olfieer, 


1 






PONIES. 


102S/4 

AraMan 

P- Fuller . . 

II 


W.M.L 

1049/4 

i.'omn«'*ilor«' Niir 

\V. T. .Hajiif.iM 

LaiiiluTili'wii 


H..\..l, 

1012/4 

I'vriiti* 

l>enil>«l<’r Unis. 

HamilTou 

u.r.i.', 

11, u, 

in;-il/4 

DanOv I.ioii .. 

Hon. .1, Oibh 

(tIVIiMIv’ 

i-j.s-i;. 

1!.(. 

lOlS/l 

ilay .. 

.1- IL McKenr-ie 

lllcurov SiK'eial Ivvaiii. 

iO.M.'. 

i:. Liv 

1002/4 

Ooi'len Loeki*. . 

.. 

folae ■ 

27. S. l.'i 

li.X.l 

1013/4 

Harry Lander 

1., If. Fra«'r 

Kainilriiii 

U.r.i.'* 

ti.i;. 

1014/4 

Mooiiee V.ile . . 

J. M.'Phiiil 

Aiiriniltiiral (fitieos 

17.7. U 

W.M.I 

10B4/4 

Romance 

Insrani Unis. 

MelLmriic 

21. 9. U 

11 1:. 

1067/4 

Steala^ray 

H..Ssiwers 

AlexainlrH 

11 . 1 1 . 1 

11 (1. 


(Three-yeV'Old Certificates expiring 30 th June, 1916 ) 

OR.ACGHIU 


1 .’>77/$ 

.llOxjlV Rest . . 

J. Ebuo . . 

City Horse U 1 . 7 .I 0 

lOOlVs 

.Ibbotsfohl Chaiiipiuu . . 

C. KlpJiick 

New 7,<iiiliitid l-Xaiii. ,. U.O.lo 

i' 100/3 

AObotsivrd Signet 

.\|- H'.arne 

Xi'W Zi'.aland ^..'Cam. .. U 

PH 15/3 

.VU'riloen 

1 arijio J!ru#- 

-Xunnirkali . . ... 11 .ei, 1,5 

U>ftl/3 

-llbert >ffl>c>nal'l 

>. ^|'it(lc• - . 

Xi'Witiarkef .. 2«.7,L5 

ih-m 

Haron .ibbotT 

K .McPuiiald 

< itv Ifirsc- Bazaar .. ID 7,1.) 

lf-96/3 

Haron .Alexander 

R- Scott 

Xi w Z'-aluiid l-.xam, .. 2.7 15 

1 aTi) ^3 

l-iarr.H Hlack . . 

Miti-hcll and O'lirieii 

< iiv Ifor-ii- Bazaar . . 19. 7. 1.') 

11112/3 

Huron Carlvlc 

A. milieu .. 

Morril S|i.‘eial K.xam. is. s. 1,5 

lOi-i.V:! 

Hari.n Cerrick 

K. r. Haiinah 

hoiiald . . 2.S. la 

15n2/;i 

Harm) Cedric , . 

.1. U, Hi-nrv 

.X.-wmarki 1 ., .. 2ii.7.t5 

1,174/3 

Haron Cnwilen 

Milehi-ll .and <i'Iirii-n 

.X,-\e /..Mlan.l Lvani. . . • 17.5.1'. 

1 .'.OH,';} 

Haron Hamsar 

.1, jfarrv aixl Soik . . 

Iliirdiaiii ti.7.1.5 


Laron WiHiam 

N, UaiMsav 

.\vu' /..•aland l.v.-Uii. .. 2.7.15 

1022/3 

Bcinii.nt's) Cljatiijiion 

rurni r Hros. 

MiTiida ... k.ii, 1.'. 

l.'*W/.3 

Hold I’-ov 

c. \Vra 22 e 

.X.‘\v Zealand Ivxain. .. 2.i.i.i 

i:..««/3 

Honnie H.aron 

s J. Iwirvinan 

c if\ Jlors.-' Barjiar 2(i.,,l.i 

101)9/3 

Bonnie Belmont 

3V. Williams 

« .d.rani In I.> 

I,6»r>/3 

Criterton 

If. sanmlers 

N-w /..■aland Lvai.i, . -1. 7. 1.5 

l.')Sn/3 

))r-nmark 

A. MeWliinner 

Cite HofM' lu/,.iar l<i.:.i5 

156«/3 

ioiiikirk 

JL le.nisi.n 

.M.-jlKiiirn.- '•j„.cial d.a.L. 

1572/3 

jiuH'iiiori’ .^^•fl••'traI 

H.Tiick-r 

Iforiliaiii . . . . 7 . 7. 1 5 

1593/3 

Forr-'SfiT 

1 Li.-sfl.-ld 

.XiMnnark.i .. 20.7.1.5 

Ifi2'.(/3 

Hiifiipoli 
f:H> I.;.-) 

IV.Talli-nt 

Ballnrut .. lo.'Ll5 

102,5/3 

. 1 , .L.ini.-v,n 

Aarraiii . '. 1 . '. 1 . 1.1 

1039/3 

Ci U'T.iI l'vid'4'-- 

U . lii».ll.-y 

b-'.ii'Ja'tia SjK.viiil 2', 2 le, 

Hill 


1.. M-L.-.,.[ 

.*)i. |i|i;irt.iii . . . . 12 •-* 1.5 

111:!.'.,'.-; 

ifaii'Uolij" l.ai! 

M. K. rlin 

Koi1ii->i.t SiHr-ial -. 1" L) 

I.',--! 2 

IFarrv I.;Miii<-r 

Miti'lndl anil O’Brien 

Citv Iforsi; Ba/aar .. HP. 7. 1.5 

lol;: 

Ian Kill'/ 

Si-lnilii-ri itfiw. 

S'Ji Lake .. 2i)..s.i-i 

l.5',i7 ;; 

J.i'i; I'ri’i-k ><}iiir.' 

U . 1 iidorwiiini 

X.-w /.i-aland lAam. ., 2 7 I.', 

10-4) 

I.rir’kv -lilii 

IL .1, Koli- rf'.oii 

K . l||■toll , . . . ;i 1., 

]ii2'.;! 

Lord Ml llii.iirn-- 

.1. Piill'/lua 

.M:iivl,.,i.,T_di 11 . 0 1 .-, 

i-',70'.; 

l.ripl 5 fili iiiirt 

.1. If. Uoiilston 

l.-l-raii... .. .. 13. ..1,5 

1.542 

Lord \Vi-T.,i. . . 

.Mitelif-ll anil 0’l!ri"ii 

l itv Hof'.'- Lazaat I'.J.T . l.i 

1 0;;0/:3 

IMarnici 

.1. Sin ill) and Son 

l,■•ml•/aftl.•l .. 10.9 1.5 

lOl'/ii 

Piiwar.lA -M;jr 

W. Pinrir-H 

roKinifiiia ■'|K rial 2'! ' L. 


i'atriol 

If. A. Ariiivfagc 

Cifv Bazaar . . l'.i.7. 15 

1021/.4 

I'riii'-i.- .tl' xaiiili r 

.P. H. Talljof, 

.M.affra 2.'i.1.5 

imy,/-?. 

Oni-' iiL Ursl . . 

P. Miillir .. 

liimtiiK.la . . . . ;i .s. ]., 

]r,.54/:i 

Ki'd Crois 

Wif'li.-dl .anil O'Hri' ii 

Cifv FIuM; Bazaar . Hi. 7. 15 


Kipf.levalc .. 

.1. -f. hoi^riey and 
Sons 

BaMiir.it Spr-n'al llxain. 2.S 10 15 

102:V3 

Koyal Hi'liiKiiit 

Turner Bros. 

.Mcnida .. .. .;'i,l,5 

1610/3 

Koval fVjloiirs. 

I . fhornfon 

.Xmniirkali 1 1 ,1 1 ► 


H.N.J, 

W.M.L, 

K.A.K, 

W.MJ,. 

H.N„I. 

It’.O, 


U' \r.F,. 


It.X,.). 

R.f,;. 

\\.\r.i,. 




W.M, I., 

I! (i. 

W 'M.l.. 
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List of Tf.rminable Certificated Stallions — continued . 




Drauohts — Conti n ued . 


in;;i 
l.jsii ;i 

I'k'*:. :! 

I'.l.) :! 


sli, clii rd StyJi- 
luil'r Iliirolil 
Siiuir. WiiliiiiH 


I'.ir 


1 Niilif.'i. 


Tilt- t‘iir'1 
I'lu' l.iun 
The l<( Icilllf'il !•“ 

rill' 

victiif iriiiio 

WjUst-Uiti 

Viiiiiis! . . 


O. M:ir'>isk<‘ 

Mitcticll ami O'lirii n ; 
Miirlii'tl .iini (t'lsri'-ii ■ 
W. Coi-kKil! 

I, .. I Wrath, riy 
(r. Kilirhairii 

•I. IhiriK . . 

<-n|. W . .1. riark 
T, Maihlrni 

J. U, ST..krs 
Mili-lu'U aii.l O'i'ririi 
J V.iilirll 

M . 'Hioiii]is.)n 
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llE8Ui;rS OF EXPERIMENTS, IDl.T 

11. {Coniinunl from yiuje 152). 

I. -LIGHT AND HEAVY DRESSINGS OF SUPERPHOSPHATE. 

*4. y. . Jytrhartfson, J/.A., Ji.Sr., Af/r/niltnral Sii iirrifiti^.udrnt. 

Tile question of the quantity of manure to apply per acre to a wheat 
crop is of pereuniai interest to fanners. The seasonal eonditiotu. 
quality of soil, amount and distribution of r.iiiifail during the growing 
period and the inetliods of cultivation practised largely determine tne 
actual amount. 

The majority of our wlieat soils are naturally deficient in soluble 
phosphates, and as the size of the crop is governed by the amount of the 
most deficient plant food present, it follows that from a nutritive jjonit 
of view the amount of soluble phosphate in the soil is one of the limiting 
factors in crop production. 



View of Permanent Fertilizer Plots, State Research Farm, Wcrribce. 


Kesearche.s carried out in the chemical laboratory this Depart- 
ment during the past year show that innnediately supcr[)hii8phate is 
applied to the soil it commences to revert into other forint. It changes 
more or les8 rapidly into citrate .soluble pliosphate, and a small pcrtii n 
becomes converled into insoluble phospliale. This juccess is called 
reversion, and the rate at which it jjrocoedii: depends on the type of soil. 

Investigations Jiave been conducted with typical wiicat sods from 
variou-^ parts of the State to find out, fl) the rate at which reversion 
takes place with lig'ht and heavy dressings of super, and (2) the influence 
of tlie nature of the soil on the rate of change. The results of these 
investigations are ajijiroacliing conijilction, and will he presenied in due 
course. Suffice it to say for tlie present that the tests show that more 
than half of the water soluble fihosohate in super, is reverted tfj citrate 
soluble plios{)liatc within a week of its applicatifuj, and that within a 
month firactically tlie wliole of the soluble phosphate is so converted. 
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Wliy, it may be asked, need we manufacture at considerable cost 
superphosphate from insoluble phosphates if this process of reversion 
takes place so quickly in our wheat lands. The explanation is probably 
as follows ; — 

Before the superphosphate reverts the soluble phosphate, which is its 
ftssential constituent, becomes dissolved in the soil water, and assumes 
a form infinitely more minute than can ever be attained by mechanical 
jribirling. lu this minute form it gels distributed evenly througbout the 
:>iu'face soil. Its superiority is due to its fineness of subdivision and its 
intimate diffusion through the soil. 

Reversion of tlie water soluble phosphate takes place shortly after 
application of the super, to the soil; but wherever the root hairs of llu- 
plant may penetv.ate small quantities of citrate soluble phosphate in the 
most miniifelv sui)divided form are everywhere awaiting absorption. 

For tlie p:is( three years tests have been conducted at the State 
harms with the object of finding out the most profitable rate at which 
siiporphuspliHle could be applied per acre, and the results are sum- 
marized in the following tables. 

The results are interesting iiiasiiiuch as they show the gross returns 
and net profits per acre (1) in wet seasons and (2) over an average of 
vears, 

The results in the case of Rntherglen are on an average of four 
years, and those of Werribee and i.ongerenong for three years. 

I. 

Returns from Plots treated witli Light and Heavy Dressings of Superphosphate, 
Season 1915. 


initiK’a'i<'n. 


.\(j liuiilliir . . fi'O 

]. vwt. !SiiiK-i'. . . in-s 

\ r \Vt. NuptT. . . l.'lU; 

J cwt. . . )2'o 


A'.i riiii-' 

WiTrilH'o. 


2'V(i 

:{7 

2l-n 

27 •.“) 

tn-i 

2n -2 

2'' '7.'« 


;}l •!! 

2S’ii 

.71*7 

:!I u; 


II 

Average Yields for three seasons (ISIS-IS) from Light and Heavy Dressings 
of Supsrphospnate. 
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l(i-2 

18*0 

21 *8 
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III. 

Average net profits per acre from Light and Heavy Dressings of Superphosphate 
over unmanuted plots for the Season 1915— Longerenong, Rutherglen, 
and Weirihee combined. 


AvcraiZf Tiicroii-ii' Valiu- nf \i‘f Profit 

Yii'lti tiir owr iio Iucri\L-i«‘. Cost ol per acre 
Three Manure iUol at 3s. itl. .Manure. over 

Centres. Bush. Per Bush. no Manure. 


Xo manuro 

21*0 

£ 

s. d. 

£ .v. d. 

£ .s. d. 

-I cwt. Siipci. 

20*2 

8*2 1 

7 4 

0 2 a 

1 4 10 

i cwt. Super. 

31*0 

10*9 1 

H) 4 

0 a n 

1 11 4 

2 cwt. Super. 

31*0 

10*0 J 

i.7 1 

U 10 0 

I r> 4 

Average net profits per acre from Light and Heavy Dressings 

of Superphosphate 

over unmanured plots from all 

No manure .. .. 13*2 

centres for : 

Seasons 1913-14-15. 


^ cwl. iSuper. 

ly-o 

.V7 0 

19 0 

0 2 0 

0 ](i 0 

1 cwt. Super. 

20 -SI 

7*7 1 

o 8 

U a 0 

1 0 8 

2 cwt. Super. 

2l*:i 

8‘1 1 

7 U 

0 10 0 

0 17 0 


These four tables show conclusively that dressings of 1 cwt. of super- 
give a higher net return ]>er acre after deducting tlie cost of manure 
than light dressings of ^cwt. per acre; and this is not only true in gcod 
seasons such as the one we have just experienced, but is also true of 
normal and droughty years. 

Last year the half-hundredweight dressing gave an average net profit 
over the unmaiiured plot of £1 4s. 8d. per acre. In the case of the 
hundredweight dressing, however, the net profit per acre was £1 11s. 4d. 
per acre after deducting the cost of the manure. 

For the past three years (which include the drought year) the 
average net profit per acre from all centres was 20s. 8d. per acre from 
the heavy dressing, as compared with 16s. 6d. per acre from the lighter 
application. 

In these calculations the price of wheat was taken at 3s. 4d. per 
bushel. At present prices the net profits would be correspondingly 
greater. Moreover in addition to the direct returns as measured by 
grain yields, it must not be forgotten that the indirect returns from the 
grazing of sheep would be much greater with the heavy dressings than 
with the lighter dressings. 

2. GREEN MANURE TESTS. 

One of the problems confrontmg every wheat-grower in the drier 
districts is to extract from the soil the highest possible wheat yield, and at 
the same time maintain unimpaired the productive power of the soil. In 
the oldest wheat districts there is evidence that some of llie practices in 
vogue are slowly depleting the soil of its organic matter, which is the 
basis of soil fertility and productiveness. 

Bare-fallowing is generally admitted to be the best preparation for 
a wheat crop in the drier districts, but it has two manifest objections. 
The land is lying idle for a whole year, bringing in no return; and, 
moreover, the practice of bare-fallowing in our dry climate undoubtedly 
leads to losses of organic matter. 
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Where land is cheap aiid has not long been cropped, these objections 
possibly do not carry weight. Where land values are high and wheat- 
growing has been practised for a generation, the matter is more serious. 
Instead of a year of idleness the land could be made in winter to produce 
some crop other than wheat, to be fed down by sheep, and subsequently 
worked tlirough tlie siinnner as a partial fallow’ for a subsequent wheat 
crop. The practical question, however, is, would such procedure pay. 

To answer this question was the objective of a set of experiments at 
the Stale Research Farm, Werribee, and while only two years’ results 
are available, the figures obtained are certainly suggestive. Three 
years ago a set of twenty l-acre plots were marked out at Werribee. 
Ten were sown with forage for feeding off and ploughing in, wlhlst ten 
were sown with wJieat. By alternating the ten forage plots with the 
ten wheat plots eacli year, comparalive results will be obtained of the 
value of wheat after each of the forages when fed off as compared with 
wheat following the same forages ploughed in. 



General View of Green Manure Trials, State Research Farm, Werrihee, showing 
method of feeding off Rye and Vetches and Cape Barley with Sheep. 


The average results for the two seasons 1914-15 are as follow:--- 
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N'jtr. — Pint, 10 (Uurp-Siin<iw) wcoived u doiibU' dust; of manw, 1 c\v1 . bdiip sown diirmp faHowing 
cporatlons, and 1 cwf . being sown wilh the wlieat crop. Plot 5 received 1 cwl wjien sown with wheat . 
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It will be noticed that the differences between tiie bare-fallow aaid the 
remaining plots were very marked in 1914 (the drought year), but that in 
1915 two of the plots, viz., wheat after peas, botli fed off and ploughed 
in, gave better returns than the corresponding plot of bare-fallow 
(Plot 5). 

The results demonstrate that the yield of wheat grown after forages 
fed off with sheep are nearly as high as those in winch the green crop 
was ploughed under. Neither systems, however, give as high a yield as 
bare-fallow, as might have been expected in a district where soil moisture 
is the limiting factor to crop production. 

The net profit per acre obtained bv growing wlieat in rotation with 
forages fed off is, however, much liiglier Ilian tlian after bare-fallow. 
In order to assess tlie cash value of the forages fed to the sheep, the in- 
crease of live weight in sheep during the depasturing of the crop was 
obtained by weighing a given iiumlxsr of slieep on and off the plots. 
The increase in live weight has been reckoned at 2d. j>er lb,, and the 
increased value of the wool at Ud. per head per week. 



Green Manure Trials — Feeding off Cape Barley with Sheep. 


This method of determining the value of the pasture h:is its limipt- 
tions. but it gives a good idea of the relative stock-carrying capacity of 
jach fodder. The re.sults are summarized in the table. 
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View of Experimental Wheat Plots, showing rate of seeding and time of sowing trials, Wyuna 
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It will bo seen that over a two years period a crop of wheat grown 
after bare-fallow gave a gross return of £4 3s. lid. When grown in 
rotation with barley, rye and vetches fed off the gross returns range 
from £6 5s. 3d. to £6 9s. 9d. per acre — an increase over the bare- 
fallowed plot of £2 Is. 4d. and .£2 5s. lOd. per acre. 

The fodder crops were treated as catch crops, and the cost of cultiva- 
tion, including seed and manure did not exceed 25s. ])er acre ; conse- 
quently the net profit by growing wheat in rotation with forages fed off 
was, approximately, £1 jxir acre greater than growing wheat after bare- 
fallow. 

The results are tlie more striking in that they include the drought 
year of 1914. 

Precisely similar results were obtained at Rutlierglen. In districts 
similarly situated to Werribee. enjoying a rainfall of 20 inches or over, 
the growing of wheat in rotation with forages fed off is likely to give 
bigger net returns than by growing wheat after hare-fallow. This applies 
particularly to the Western District wheat country and portions of the 
North-East and Gippsland. 

3. RATE OF SOWING AND TIME OF SEEDING TRIALS. 

During the past year a series of tests wore carried out to detennine 
the differences hetAveen early soAving and late .soAviug of early, iiiid.-sonson, 
and late varieties. Alar.^lialTs No. .3, "^'andilla King, Federntiou. King’s 
Early, and Gluyas wheals were sown in one hatch 0 !i 16th .\])ril. 1915, 
and a second hatch on 5tli dune at the Stale Ro-searcli Farm. Worril)(‘(‘. 
The former date corresponds roughly to rlio hogiuning of llu‘ soodiiig in 
normal seasons, an<l the latter date agver- ai'itroximarely wirli the com- 
pletion of seeclijig. The plot.s wei‘(? .<<.»wn on worn-out clay land. 

The results aa'ccc ns follows; — 


Eaklv SowrKO {Uith April). 

au-->)i. Its. pet iicre, 


.Mur:>lialJ^s Xo. d 

22 

24 

Yandilla King 

24 

32 

Federation 

21 

, 20 

King’s Early . . . . 

1.9 

20 

Gluyas ... 

18 

40 

Late .Sowixr, fotli June). 



ilar-^hall’s Xo. 3 

2! 

4 

YaTidilla King ... 

21 

52 

Federation 

17 

2fl 

Kinjf’s Early 

26 

24 

Ghivas ... 

24 

48 


Jiainfnll duritiff thf GrowiiKj f‘criofl. 

Karb' sown plots, 10.8 inches. 

I.ate sown plots, 8.65 inches. 

It Avill be seen that the inidseasnn and late maturing varieties, a.g.. 
Federation, Marshall’s, and Yandilla. King gave be.st results when sown 
early, the three early soAvn plots averaging 2 hn.shels 40 Ihs. more per 
acre than the same varietie.s soAvn late. On the, other hand, the early 
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iiiatmiiig ^vlieats, Ghiyas and King’s Early, -witli a short LTowing pnriod, 
^a^e 6 biislnds ‘16 Ihs. more per acre when sown late in the season than 
A-lieii sown early. Similar resiills were o])taiii{“(l at otlier eentres. 

These results inijdy that the seeding season may ho protraeted if 
ilie fanner inses a judieions selection of early and late maturing wheat 
varieties. Tlie seeding should he eommeneed wlih the late maturing 
ty])es, such as Ymulilla King, Marshall’s Xo. ‘1, followed hy midseason 
tyjtes a.s Federation, and the early inuturing varieties sneli as Gluyas, 
Biinyi]), and King’s Fhirly should he reserved until the eompletinn of 
sdH-ling. 

The rate of .'^(“(jding is closely eonnected with the time of sowing. 
■Wiieat soAvn early on w(dl prepared land requires the minimum amount 
of seed. 

The temperatures in -Vj)i‘il and early iMay favour speedy germinn- 
[iun iind vigorous liealtliy stooling. At the end of dune the soil tempera- 
tiu'es ii])pro;ich 41 dog. F., tlie temperature at which germination and 
jdant growth are suspended. 

Seed sown Into nci‘ds thicker seeding to counteract the lessened 
gennimition a}id diminished stooling powers of the plant. 

Those points arc well illustrated in the rate of sowing trials at 
Wyiuia last season wlili Fctleralioii wheat. 
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on 


... 9.5.9 
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The above table shows that the maximum yield per acre. 36.6 bushels. 
Was obtained by sowing 60 Ihs. of seed early in ^fay. Fn spire of the 
inililncss of the season and tlie late spring rains, none of the Intc sown 
I'IdTs {[iiitc equalled litis yield. The inaxiiniiiii yield on the late sown 
I'lnis was 0.1. .9 buslnds. but in ord(‘r to secure this yield no less than 
In) Ihs. (d seetl per ner(‘ had to he used. 

The rainfall during the growing period was T2.S5 inches. 
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COST OF PKODUCTION OF FIELD ('HOPS. 


1. WHEAT. 


Jig if. C. H Manager^ Centrul Retuuirdi Farm; and 
-I. ./. 1! htJan, FUhl II irriher. 

(('(Hiliniu’d from [uijic 4l^{. Juiv JounniL 15H.Y) 

In tlie July number of this Journal last year, the ccst.>j of prepara- 
tion, iiichiding seeding of a wheat crop at the Central l^rseairli Farm, 
Werribee. was discussed. The present article deals with harvestin': 
expenses of this crop^ and presents a balance-slieet. 

The results should correspeud with ecsts under similar conditions of 
soil and climate in other localities. 

Tiie July article gave full detailed costs of tlm eperations leading 
up to and inolucling seeding. (See Table 1.) The field of wheal, which 
was approximately 345 acres, was looking well and stooJing freely when 
tlie former article was written. 

Harvesting has now been completed, and the detailed costs can bo 
seen in Table Xo. 2. 

In harvesting this field, tliree separate series of operations wetn 
conducted. This was found necessary, because nothing !)ut pure seed 
wheat was sown, and the crop, comprising some lliirleen varietir.s, was 
gathered for seed. The throe operations consisted of:--- 

(1) Harvesting 12 acres of headland for hay. 

(2) Harve.'tiiig with binder 300 acr.:s for threshing, 

(3) Stripping and winnowing 24 acres, comprising three varieties. 

the areas of which were not large enough to be hai vesieu 
bv tlie tlireshing method. 

HaRVE.STIN'G I lEADr.AXns FOB Jl.AY- 

A headland of \ chain of King’s Early wheat was sown around 
this field, and the total, 12 acres, was cut for hav on 20lli to 22nd 
October, 1915. This he'Klland acted as a break f(.r %\itid and ravage.' 
of pests, as well a.s a protection from tlie |Hsdl:ilitv of mixing grain ai 
the ends of the several plots of different varieties sown 

Hay was harvested very e.arlv in the reason, and valued in lln’ 
stack, on 10th Xovemher, 1915, at I!') ])C‘r ton. 

The total hay Iiarvest^d from tlte 12 acres, ami vvciglnul over tlm 
farm weighbridge before stacking, wa.s 2l> tons. Thercfoii*, the gr()S> 
value amoiinled to £130. 

The cost of ail O|)eratioiis connected with the production of tlii:^ 
liay, including rent of the land, and a share in the whole of the inci 
dental exjjen.s^s incurred, was .£35 7s. 5d- : which means £2 18s, Hid. 
per acre, or £1 7s. 2.UI. per ton. It seems, in the face of these figures, 
that, iirile.ss tlie farmer can realize approximal elv 3t)s. per ton for hi' 
hay in the slack, evin thoiigli In; has a normal sisison ami a fan 
crojj. the occupation would he unpirofil ah'e. 

CcTTiNG Crop for Grain, and Tiikksjii.s-g. 

Harvesting by means of the tlireshing inacliine seems tlie most 
popular method of handling a wheat crop lor grain in this locality. 
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Firstly, because it has the advantage of a market near at hand for 
baled straw ; and secondly, the damp coastal conditions do not permit 
of efficient harvesting of large quantities of grain by means of the 
^fripjjer and winnower, or combined harvester. 



Ploughing with Disc Plough, State Research Farm, Werribee. 



Ploughing with Mould-board Plough, State Research Farm, Werribee. 


Of llie 3 !5 acres harvested, 309 acres were cut with the binder for 
' lirf.'jhing, ’Plie work was started on 2nd December, and the separate 
‘'IH'rations of cutting, stooking, carting, ami stacking of wheat in the 
were carricMl out. in December, 1915. 
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Threshing, stacking straw, and carting wheat to the barn was under- 
taken from the Mtii to the 31st of January last. Tlie straw was baled, 
carted to the Werribee railway station, and loaded on trucks fui' sale, 
from 27tli January to 16th February, 1916. 



Cutting Wheat fox Threshing. 



Threshing the Grain. 


The weallier was very favorable throughout the harvesting o])era' 
tion.s, and little delay was caused in the work by wet conditions. 

Harvesting work w'as done by the permanent farm hands and 
temporary harvest workers at the ruling district rates of pay. The cost 
{>er acre can be seen in Table No. 2. 
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Thresliing, baling straw, and loading pressed straw on trucks at 
Werriboe railway station, was let to contractors; and this season,, 
because of the high rates of labour, and increased prices of material 
through the war, the oost for this contract work has advanced 20 
per cent. 

However, tlie total cost of the whole of the harvesting operations 
of the 309 acres, from the time the crop was cut until the wheat was 
delivered into the barn, and the baled straw loaded on the trucks, 
inclusive of sacks and twine, was J6699 3s. 9d., or £2 5s. 3d. per acre. 
Add to this the cost last season of all operations up to and including 
seeding, .£l lOs. 2^d. per acre; rent of land, 12s. per acre; and tem- 
])orarv improvements, which worked out at, approximat-ely. 3d. per acre 
(see Table No. 1), it will be found that the total cost of })rodi!ction was 
£4 7s. 8:^d. per acre. The profit on the venture will Ire seen in the 
balance-sheet below. 

Stripping and Winnowing. 

Har\esting wlieat by this means is not favoured locally, as ])ieviouslv 
rnentioiied; but it was found necessary to strip 24 acres, because tlie 
three varieties of grain grown, viz., Dart’s Imperial, Commonwealth, and 
Warden, were in plots which were considered too small to be efficienllv 
handled without loss or chaiicf* of mixing the grain by means of the 
thresher. 

On 17th to 23rd December, 1915, stripping of this area was under- 
taken, and winnowing completed on the 3lst. Fortunately, good weatlier 
conditions were ex|>erienced, and Ihe cost of this method of harvesting 
will be seen in Table No. 2. 

The total, including the cost of sacks, twine, cartage of wheat tn the 
barn of the 24 acres, amount to £18 11s. 4W., or 15s. old. per acre. 
Add to this the cost of all oi>erations up to and including seeding. 
,£ I 10s. 2jd., per acre; 12s. |>er acre, rent of land; 3d. per acre, tem- 
porary inpuoveinents; and the total is £2 17s. 10', 'd. per acre. Tlic 
profit on this metliod of producing and harvesting wheat will he noticed 
in the balance-sheet. 

Cost of Production. 

The total cost of harvesting the hay. grain, and straw from this 
345-acre field was £727 13s. lid., or £2 2s. 2^d. per acre. Add Ui 
lliis tlie expense incurred in all operations up to and including seeding, 
together with cost of seed wheat and manure, as detailed in Table No. i. 
amounting to £520 13s. lOAd. ; also rent of the land, £207 : temjiorarv 
improvements, £4 11s. 6d. ; and the grand total amounts to 
£1,459 18s. Gd.. or £4 4s. 7.\d. per acre. The balnure-sbeei below 
will show the gross returns, and the profit realized from (his field, 

Items of Interest in the Bal.ance-Sheet. 

The balance sliect has been prepared with a view of showing 

(1) The net profit whicli lias been made this vear from a field of 

345 Hcros of wheat. 

(2) The individual profits wliich have been realized from the 

tliree series of operations necessary in the practical 
harvesting of the field. 

The net profit from the 345 acres was £1,222 -Is. 7d.. or £3 10s. 10]H. 
per acre. 
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£2,082 3 1 I Total valuo o{ prodvvco . . | 1 2,082 



lu 


UJ ±' tiCVUi 




This profit was made on the following prices of produce: — 

Hay sold for £5 per ton in the stack on 10th November. 1915. 
Straw sold for XI 19s. 7Jd. per ton in January, 1916. 

Wheat — Firsts, 4s. 9d. per bushel in barn. 

Sej'onds, 4s. per bushel in barn. 

The hay and straw both realized prices above the average because 
of the early market secured, while the wheat was valued at 4s. 9d., 
and not sold. As it is stud seed, sown and harvested as such, a some- 
what increased cost of production was incurred. But, for a purpose of 
valuation, 4s. 9d. per bushel was taken as the marketable value of this 
grain as a f.a.q. sample only. If, however, the actual value of the 
wheat after grading had been reckoned in the balance-sheet, the net 
profit would have been much greater; but this would be hardly fair 
from a practical, wheat-growing stand-point. 

The individual profits from the three series of harvesting operations 
actually carried out were: — 

1, — Harvesting the Hftadhinds for Hay. 

£ s. d. 

f Vbilue of hay ... 130 0 0 

12 acres. I Cost of production 35 7 5 


[Net profit ... ... 94 12 7 

A profit of X7 17s. 81d. per acre was made, which is unusually large. 
becau.se of the very high price of £5 ])er ton realized by securing tlie 
November market in a year of great scarcity. If, however, the present 
value be taken, quite a lean margin of profit would be shown. 

2. — HavvesUntj with the Binder^ Threshing, and Strair Presainp. 

£ s. d. 

[ Value of wheat and straw ... 2,408 15 11 

309 acres, 1 Cost of production ... 1,355 0 ]0;| 

[ Net i)rofit . . 1,053 15 Oj 


A profit of X3 8s. 21>d. per acre was made, based on f.a.q. wheat, at 
4s. 9d., seconds at 4s., and straw at XI 19s. 7;id. {3er lou. 

3 — [larv€><ting hy means of the Stripper and Winnoner. 

.1 s. d. 

143 7 2 
69 10 2i 


73 16 


A profit of X3 Is. 6id. per acre was made; with the wheat at f.a.q. 
value, 4s. 9d. ; and seconds at 4s. 

A comparison of the above two methods of harvesting a crop of 
wheat for grain will show that the profit per acre came out in favour of 
the threshing and pressing by 6s. 8d. per acre. This is, no doubt, due 
to the ready market obtainable for the pressed straw, and the good 
price obtained this season at Werribee. 


I Value of wheat 
Cost of jirodnctioii 

Net profit 
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Tables 3 and 4 and balance-sheet set out the cost and the returns from 
this field with commodities at their normal level of values. 

The seeding of this paddock was carried out at a time when horse- 
feed was at famine prices, and at harvest the prices both of fodder and 
straw were considerably beyond normal values. Consequently the tables 
liave been drawn to show what would be the cost of production under 
average conditions. 

The coat of horses has been allowed for at 2s. per day, which is the 
normal cost of maintaining a working horse at the farm, and allowing 
for depreciation, interest on outlay, and idle days. 

Jjabour has been charged at the current rates prevailing in the dis- 
trict, namely, 7s. to 8s. per day at seed-time, and Os. to 10s. per day 
aL harvest. 

Standard conisacks and binder twine Jiave been i^eckoned at the 
average price ruling for tlie past few years. 

Wiieat lias been taken at its normal value, namely, 3s. 4d. per bushel 
for f.a.q. quality and 2s. Od. per bushel for seconds. 

The past season, on which these returns have been based, although a 
yield of 27 bushels per acre was realized, cannot be considered excep- 
tionally good, because of the fact that the rainfall for the whole year 
was 15.55 inches, or 5 inches below the average ; and the fall during the 
growing period of the crop, namely, May to November, was 10,84 inches, 
as compared with llie average fall during the same period for 42 years of 
12,10 inches. 

It will be seen that a wheat farmer who exercises ordinary care and 
economy and who attends consistently to the thorough cultivation of his 
soil, liberal manuring of the crop, and judicious selection of his seed, can 
assure himself of a good return on liis capital and industry in a normal 
season, 
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AGRICULTURAL ITEMS. 

Influenza, a catarrlial disease, affects liorses from time to time. It 
is known as pink eye on the American continent. It is generally deemed 
an infectious ailment, but is as erratic in its departure as it is sudden 
in its intrusion into a stud. 

Fighting sheep are kept by the native princes in India. These rams 
are generally white, with a trace of brown on the head and feet. The 
nose is arched ai^d the horns large and massive, projecting in spiral form 
about the head. The teil measures about 4 inches in length. 

The more systematically either arable or pasture land is ridged and 
furrowed, the more rapid is the process of wcatliering. and tlie larger 
the quantity of food made and liberated for the use of ]danls; hence 
the soil maker has to adopt methods of draining and so^iking the sub- 
material to a greater depth than takes place under natural conditions. 

The shape of the udder is a valuable indication of milking capacity 
when considered in conjunction with manual exanu?iatiou. Tlie fleshy 
vessel is soon discovered, and where tlm tlcsliiness is pronounced it almost 
certainly indicates lack of milking <|ualities. Tlic vessel that lias a good 
“fall” and is level rather than pendulous is the type of udder that 
dairymen like. 

Deep-rooting crops are soil factors of the lugliest value, and many 
weeds, notably thistles, mallows, and other .subjects, which make piped 
roots and cavities in the sod. are by no means a misfortune where soil 
is at all shallow, or excessively heated and dry in snmnier, In many 
quarters, the roots of weeds will be found to be the only disrupting and 
deepening soil factors. 

Good farmers improve their land: bad farmers impoverish it. The 
man who makes soil, makes money, and he who increases his banking 
account at the expense of his farm is a false eomiondst. 'Fhp soil is cve?' 
llu‘ medium, and if it can be made a safe medium of ])rofit for a thousaiid 
years, it will return an infinitely higlier reward than where n take-all “ 
nr exploitation policy is pursued. 

Probably the best sweetener of pasture-land is lime, [a one form cr 
another limo checks acidity, develops .sweetness, and brings back mncli 
clover whose presence may not be suspected. Foggv pastures beneflt 
greatly by liming. The it ethods of a[tplying lime are many, There is 
the ordinary ground lime, which is often difficult to get localiv, Lime- 
.stone ground is very useful, and experiments have sliown that it is littlr 
inferior to the burnt stone. Then in basic slag tliere is a certain element 
of lime, \vhich accounts for slagging largely superseding the old practice 
of liming. 

The manure pit should be planned on a tonnage basis, since, accord- 
ing to the class of land and kind of farm to he worked, it will demand 
a definite quantity of bulk manure per acre. Under ordinary conditions 
of feeding and housing, jugs yield more manure than any other animal, 
but the manure supply of the farm depends, not so much on the number 
of animals raised, as the care and provision made in acciiinulatin" and 
conserving it. It Is to this neglect of our lioriiestead manure su{)j)iy 
that we must attribute .so many depleted areas, which, under more 
intelligent management, would have improved rather than declined in 
value 
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The roots of crops, manure of any kind, old surface soil, water, aiul 
air are the true soil-iraking factors, and when these penetrate to the 
subsoil, or the subsoil is mixed through them, tlien the true “ weather- 
ing ” takes place, and more soil is made. To work poor and bare soil 
to any depth is, therefore, of little or no value. Let us say that it is 
always wrong to plough a bare fallow, in so far as we desire to make 
more soil, since no addition is made, and little or no change of 
importance takes place in the soil. It is looser, sweeter, and more 
acce])tablc to a given crop, but an exhaustive f)rocess all the same, 
whereas every crop should compensate in some form or other for what 
it takes from the soil . — Auckland lIVc^/v Timei<. 


WHAT SHALL WL DO WlTir OUR LUCERNE? 


Ah 7'. Ai'ihei', iSenior Dairif Insi)c('(or. 

In (li.scussiiig moans of obtaining satisfactory reUirus for hu-cnio on 
irrigation scrriciiionts. the impression appears abroad that the i>ve'eiif 
pi'ic(‘ of dairy cows is prohibitive. if that were so, how could rlic 
British fanner aiTord to conduct a dairy farm at all, for the regular 
]>ri<‘e for a dairy stock ihore is always about equal to tlie ])rlces ruling 
here this season. As will be seen from the table given below, the dairy 
fiii’iiuu' in England docs not receive liigber rate.s for i»rodnce of good 
ipuility on an average than the fanner in iliis country, lx* it milk, 
butter, or cheese. Also our herd testing exporienee Icnd.s ns to the 
itl)inioii tliat tMir rattle are capable of as good roinrns a.s (ho.se of 
Britain or other countries when well fed. 'I'liat is where the difForence 
lies. In Britain the cows an* well fed the year round. Here they 
gi'iierally have snthrirnt feed while there is al>uiKlaiice of spring grass. 
Imf as soon as that l)e<'onies short or dry, and as substitutes or suiqde- 
meiitary feeds arc not provided, t.lie rows flry otf. romsequentlv ihc 
I'ctiinis are profitable for five or six months only. Dairy rows have 
iiDW arrived at a fair valuation, and it should l)o an iudureimmt tfi 
ilinsc farmers who own iliein to pay more allention to improv(‘nient in 
breeding and inanagenienT. In tin* past, it has Ixx'it gi'iierally (‘oiireded 
tlial £7 10s. per annum WiUild rover tie* et)st of keeping a row, iiicluding 
food, interest, labour, ke. To this must now be add(*d interest aun 
sinking fund on inrn*;»s«^d rest of purrhasn, which will probably lx* €l.s. 
•Mlowiiig .■) per rent. InliWest — 1-V'^., and per eeiit. sinking fund 
£•*1. making annual cost .£1 1 as. ,V herd of suck cows uoiild easily 
average* fidO lbs. of fat. which at Is. would n'lnni £!.’>. Skim milk 
would amount to al)ont o.lOO lbs. As ;>0 Ihs. of skim milk will produce 
1 11). of pork, tbej’e would bi5 ISO lbs. oi pork p('r c«>w, valuing this ai 
lid. would give £4 lO.s. (}>re.sent and probable future ]>rice tor some 
vears will he 50 ])er eeiit. above that). At this rate the total gross 
return per cow would Im' 10s.. oi- net £S 5s.. besides the calf. One 
acr(‘ of lucerne sliould ]H*ovid<* siifiicient iVi'd for a cow for a year (i.e.. 
5 ruts of 1 ton of hay each, equal to tl tons green stuff, or 15 tmis for 
the year of green lucerne); that would give a return e<[ual to £10 jicr 
xri'e Cor lurerne converted into milk. 
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rogiird to tieifers., it has been found to cost at least £0 per 
head to rear to two years old, when they will usually drop their first 
calf, but very rarely could anything like that amount be obtained for 
them, so that instead of showing a profit they were sold at an absolute 
loss, oojiscqiiontly there was no inducement to rear. !N’ow these heifers 
will bring £12 to £15 per head, and so will pay well to rear. 1 notice 
in the Age, of 1st March, a statement by the Hon. the Minister of Water 
Supply, to tJie effect tliat a farmer at Cohuna realized an average return 
per cow of £11) per head, so the foregoing is not an exaggeration. 
Cheese makers in the Western District have for years past made some- 
where about that figure. 

In eonjunction with the dairy, for satisfactory results, the pig is 
almost indispensable, and while 30 lbs. of skim milk will produce 1 lb. 
of pork, when combined with grain feed or mill offal the return is 
cnormou.sly increased. The addition of lucerne chaff, or better still 
iueoriie meal as produced by the Kelly Duplex, or similar mill, is also 
very beneficial from an economic [►oiut of view. When lucerne is ground 
into meal it is practically equal to pollard or other meal pound for 
pound. It is found that 40 lbs. of green or 15 lbs. of dry lucerne 
will produce 1 Ib. of pork. So that one acre of green lucerne, equal 
to 15 tons, should produce b40 lbs. of pork. This at 6d, per lb. is equal 
to £21. When the pig industry has developed, however, we shall have 
to depend upon export values, wliicli are ruled by the London market, 
so that wc should reckon on about 4d. per lb., which would work out 
at about £14 per acre. Of course, it must not be assumed that this 
leturn will l>e obtained by feeding lucerne alone, but in conjunction with 
other food, sudi us skim milk and grain. It has been found that lucerne, 
like clover, has an increased value through being rich com])aratively in 
mineral matter, such as phosphate of lime, especially in the case of 
young animals, as growing pig>. A plentiful supply of phospliat? of lime 
w’hether in the food naturally or added in tlie form of bone meal, reduces 
the cost of production very considerably, by enabling tlic animals to 
digest and assimilate a bigger percentage of the food lliey consume. 

It must not be expecicd that fliose good results arc likely to be 
obtained by novices, but they can be and are being obtained l),v those 
who understand the management of stock. The high prico.s now ruling 
should increase the interest in herd testing, for a dairyman would be 
safer in paying a good price for a cow that, l»y tlie te.st. has proved a 
good producer. Very frequently the finest looking cow is absolutely 
unprofitable when her capacity for production is nscertaiiKHl. 

It must ever be borne in mind that a coav must have nil slie can eat 
if she is to produce her maximum, and that then it take.s ahout 00 per 
cent, of the food she eats to keef) the body going, and it j.< only whnt 
she eat= in exces.s of lier hodil.v r(*quir<'inenfs lliat she. can c«mvei't into 
milk, very large number of eow.s in thi.s country are improfiablo 
only because (liey do not n*<*eivn suffirdont fec^fl. 

I’he jTJosf primitive form of farming is to grow crops for sale to 
Ollier jieople, who buy them to feed to .stock for the pu7*po.so of Timking 
profit, which the grower might as easily obtain. He.sides i)y feeding for 
tlie production of milk or meat, the croj) is concentrated to from I to 
the weight, thereby saving considerably in freiglit. Anothm* point that 
i.s all imjmrtant, but lo.st sight of, is that when selling the. crop for 
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consumption ofl the farm the fertility of the soil is being continiiallv 
depleted, also the inocdianieal condition is detrimentally ailecLed through 
the decrease in the iJinount of orgnnie matter or Iniirnis in the soil. 
Either animals’ dropj^ings or the systematic ploughing in of green crops 
appears to he the only practicable means of kc*e[)ing this up to the 
uormal. 


Comparative Price of Stock, Feed, and Produce. 


ENGLAND. 

Week ending 5th January, 1916. 
MIDWINTER. 

Cows. 

First grahtj springers, £26 to £32. 
First grade springers in milk, with 
calf at foot, £26 lOs. to £1-^4 10s. 

liii/itl. per lb. 

Figs. 

I'di'k (t arirn^s, lir>t (pialitv). lOd, piM* 
lb. 

Flsu'on (first qunlitv). Pd. per lb. 
Lard. per lb. 


JU'TTKK. 

Sn]n‘idi!H>. Is. .Sd, 

CnKK>K, 

Finest riu'ddnr (matured), IP'id. 


yUi.K. 

l.'l'i'd. per Imperial gallon. 

SrocK 1 ’ked. 

.Meaddw Tlnv. avoiaiie £G per ton. 
2.210 lbs. 

Clovi'i' Hay. £7 4s. 

Iban. £.S ])i>r 2,000 lbs. 

I’ollard, £S ]>rr 2.000 lbs. 

Harley, 5s. per 50 lbs. 

Oats. 4s. 2d, per 4i> lbs. 

Oat linlls, £5 10s. per 2,210 lbs. 
Swede turnips, 25s. 

Fire ?m>a], £0 .5s. per 2,240 lbs. 


VICTORIA. 

Week ending 8th January, 1916. 
MIDSUMMER. 

Cows. 

Springers (15th January), £12 to £26. 

Veai.. 

(•dd. per lb. 

Fork (eanass, first <pi!ilityS, Is. pei 
lb. 

Hncon (first tpiality). Is. 2.1. per lb. 
T.aial, KF^jd. per lb. 

Porkers, 4.5s. to ^.3s. 

Small light bacoiiers, S4s. 

Prime heavy. .£5 Ss. 
t'hoiee farmers’ lota, £.5 Ss. 

UUTrKH. 

Superfine. Is. Id. 

ClIKRSE. 

i'inest Cheddar, Is. 4^1. per lb. 
Semi-maturod, Is. id. per lb. 

5In,K, 

Is. per Imperial galinn. 

Stock Peed. 

Oaten Hay. £.1 10s. 
laieenio Uav. £3 H's. 

Hran, £4 •5s. per 2.000 lbs. 

Pollard. £6 iOs. per 2,000 lbs. 

Harlt'v. 2s. 2d. per .50 lbs. 

Oats, 2s. 2d. i^er 40 lbs. 
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FIFTH VICTORIAN EGG-LAYING COMPETITION, 
1915 - 1916 . 

CJotamenced 15th April, 1915; concluded I4th April, 1918. 

FINAL RESULTS. 

CONDUCTED AT THE BURNLEY SCHOOL OF HORTICULTURE 
BY THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 


ail 

Birde. 

Pen 

No. 


88 

84 

42 

23 

69 

6 

8 

2 

54 

80 

19 

3 

28 

Ifl 

60 

44 

89 

6 

58 

18 

27 

9 


7 

11 

4 

26 

13 
20 
10 
43 
15 
21 

1 

24 

56 

46 
83 
12 
60 
41 
86 
49 
40 
48 

52 
37 

53 
45 

2.5 

47 

57 

14 

31 

56 





Totals. 


Position In 

Breeds. 

Owner. 

15.4.15 
to 

14.3.16 

15 16 

Co 

14.4.10 

Twelve 

luontlis. 

Competi- 

tion. 

White Leghorns . . 

LIGHT BREED 
Wet .\U8h. 

G. McDonnell 

3. 

101 

1,06] 

1 

H. McKenzie and Son 


11.1 

1.6:17 

2 


W. M. Bayles .. 

\r»C, 

11 s 

1.02:5 



Fulham Park .. 

],4ir 

12-'. 

i.:.i2 

4 


\V. G- Osburne .. 

1,4<I< 

12.1 

1 ..'.51 

5 


J. J. West 

1.41J 

112 

1,:.24 

6 


C.d. Jackson 

1,42:. 

01 

1..5I0 

7 


£. A. Lawson .. 

1,4.'. 1 

4-2 

l.4;i;! 

S 


\V. 11. Glingiu . . 

l.::u 

in.t 

1.4'.! 

0 

•• 

A. E. Silbmiseo 



1.4510 

10 


L. G. Broadbeol 


2A 

1,167 

11 


.1. H.Gill 

I, 

10 :! 

1,46(; 

J2 


K. Lethbridge . . 

I.'WI 

82 

1.4<'.2 

18 


N. Bur.ston 

l.L'.n 

SU 

1,44! 

14 


John Hood 

l,:!:jr 

lull 

1,407 

\r> 


.Mrs. F. M. Oliver 

i.4l0 

107 

1,42:: 

16 


W.M. Sewell .. 

l,i:{2 

82 

1,4! 4 

7 


F. Doldissen 

1.117 

00 

l.4!:i 

IS 

It 

Tliirkell and Smith 

1,112 

<lu 

1.411 

10 


D. Adams 



1,4»7 



J. A. Stahl 


HO 

1,407 


J. Schwabb 

1, u:: 

•';i2 

l,;in-. 



F. Hodges 

1,28.'> 

liir. 

l,:;o;i 

2;l 


S- Tluscurab 

I.JMI 

lUO 

1,002 

24 


Marville Poultry Farm . . 

1, 

20 

l,;|.s.', 

2,' 

„ 

J. B. Brigden . . 

1. Il.i 

67 


26 

„ (6 birds) 

R. Ray 

i,2.'r 


1,1711 

27 

A.Mowaft 

l.-i.-'T 

.SI 

l,:6s 

2S 


T. Hustler 


70 


20 


R. W. Pope 


71 


:i<l 

„ (5 birdV) 

A. E. Tutfleby .. 

1.27:| 

••<1 


:'.l 

32 

11. 1. Merrick .. 



l,::.‘.i) 

!. birds) 

H. X. H. Mirauis 

E. B. Harris 


71 

10 

1,.;4',) 

:;i 

Mrs. H. .Stevenson 

1,267 

17 

I.::i4 

35 


F.ysbeth Poultry Farm . . 

1 ,2 .j2 

01 


i 


W. S. O’Mullane 

1,212 

101 


> ■’ ‘ 


K. Berrv 

l.lVH 

m: 

1,20-'. 

:;s 

(1 birds) 

A. W. Hall 

1.224 

os 

1,202 

:4‘.i 


G. Heyra-iD 

l.l'i] 

0:5 

1,2.' 1 

40 


H.C. Brock 

l,2ii.'> 

76 

l,2-'i 

I 


J. A. Doiiuldson 


.«» 

1.27:; 

12 


WcIcloD Poultry Yards . . 

1,221 

-'ll 

1.272 

4:i 

„ {h liirdd 

Bennett and Chapinan 

l,22'.l 

16 

1.2 1'. 

44 


C. C. Dunn 

1.1 to 

ss 

1,2:! 1 

45 

t. 

C. J. Beatty 


14 

1,221 

46 


A. A. Sandiand . . 

ll.'.r, 

<>2 

1 ,2 1 s 

47 


A . Boss 

l.l:!-2 

SI 

1 .2 1 6 

4ri 

(5 birds) 

W.O. Swift 

1,172 

:i4 

I,2<l6 

40 

South Ysn Yean Poultry 

1.110 

S.» 

1,10-'. 

50 

„ (5 birds) 

Farm 

Giddy and Son . . 

l.lOfi 

24 

1.10(1 

51 


' J. C. Armstrong 

1,142 

27 

l.JOO 

.52 


B. Mitchell 

i.07r> 

6.5 

1 . 1 : 5 s 

5:: 

.. (.') birds) 

W. Flood 

1.07:5 

4-'. 

LIIH 

54 

L. Mcl^ean 

1. 0 . 5:5 

1.5 

1.06S 


(5 birds) 

C. Durst 

08r> 

50 

1 .0 1 4 

56 


Total 

71 , 0:12 

4,2 

7:»,000 
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FiFTrr VlCTORfAN Eaii-LAYING CoMPETITfOS, 1915 - 16 — 


Six 

Birds. 

Peu 

No. 

Breeds. 

Owner. 

15.4.15 

tn 

U.B.16 

Totals. 

15-3. 10 
to 

14.4.16 

Twelve 

months. 

Position In 
Competb 

tiOD. 

80 

White LegJiorns . . 

LiaST BREEDS. 

Drt Ma.mi. 

W. H. Robbiua .. ..i 1..541 

97 

l,0:).s 

1 

»8 


il. McKenuc and Son 

1,490 

111 


•> 

76 


A. A. SandUnd . . 

i.aui 


l.L'.T 

:i 

63 


A. H. Padmau . . 


90 

1 . 44 :. 

•4 

79 


Lysbeth Poultry Farm . . 


«.» 

1.42^ 

.5 

61 


Mrs. ji. StevensOD 

1.202 

112 

l,:!7i 

0 

67 


C. C. Dunn 

1,2S7 

79 

].:iOO 

7 

65 


’Ibirkell and Smith 

1,-'07 

.''S 


8 

62 


Benwcrrcn Egg Farm 

1.(08 


l.:14i 

9 

66 



1 . 20:5 


1,212 

10 

69 


E. .MacBrovin 

1.204 

f 1 


11 

72 



1.244 


1,299 

12 

71 


Moritz Bros. 

1,239 

41 

l, 2 M) 

1:1 

78 

„ 

U. Eanbury 

1.203 

71 

l,2T7 

14 

73 


0 . L. I-indrea 

1 . 1 , 0 .) 

lii.'i 

1,270 

15 

77 


South Van Yean Poultry 

1.149 

94 

1.242 

16 

64 

(2 tJr.ls) 

Form 

W. M. Bayles • . 

1.150 

10 

1,190 

17 

74 

.. (•'. •*ir.l>) 

J. 11. Gill 

970 

4:5 

I.OU 

18 

*6 


Fulliaiii Park 

937 

:52 

909 

, 19 

86 

' (Hack Orpiagtons . . 

Liltudc' IsiAitd Ileds 

i ToUl .. .. 1 2;!.fi21 

HEAVY BREEDS. 

WET MiSB. 

C. E. Gralmn .. .. 1.119 

l,:it;l 

2 .'.,llU 

1,507 

1 

1 

97 

M.-irville Poultry Farm . . 

i.irt.'i 

S9 

1.447 

2 

89 

E. W. Hippo 


11.5 

1,42:1 

3 

85 

i (Hack OrpingtoQi . - 

II. H. Puiiip 

1.291 

104 



92 

i ,, 

•J. Ogden 

1.41 >2 


l,:i. , 

:* 

81 

1 

.Mrs. T. W. Pearce 

i. 2 ::i 

.■>S 

l.:{ 0 :l 

6 

9:i 

(thirds) 

1.. W. Parker 

1 . 22 :. 


1,299 

1 

88 


3. McAilan 

1.171 

91 

1.202 


98 

I'avcrolles 

K . Ooiirf enay . . 


ins 

1,210 

9 

100 

fstick Orpingtiiiis 

J. 11. Wright .. 

1.179 

48 

1 , 22 . 

In 

87 

l-ii-.is, 

\V. c. Spencer . . 


41 

l,2"5 

11 

84 


Cowan P.ros. 

1 . 101 



90 

,, (5bir>i^; 

Oaklonds Poultry Farm . . 

1 . 12 :. 

01 

' {,1'9 


91 


A. Grei-nhalgh .. 

1.145 

22 

i.io: 


99 


L. McLean 

l,l:5il 

:!0 

1.172 

15 

9.5 

Silver Wyandottes. . 

; NV. H. Forsvth . . 

l.U4il 

0:1 

1,109 


83 

Illaok Orpington* . . 

(}. Mavbcwry 

9.>:l 




94 

Black Orpi»gt<?iis 

I). Fistier 



9c> 


82 

(5 birds) 

White WvaiKiottes 

J. K.Brigden .. 

:.Mi 

04 

^20 

19 

96 

(•> bird^-) 

White Orpingtons . . 

Stranks Bros. .. 

' c.-. 1 

: :!:! 

0>7 

211 



Total 

22 . 701 ' 

; 1.295 

2 1.11.55 



DepiirtincTit of Ap^ricultiirc, 

Melbourne, Victoria. 


A. Hakt. 

riiiof Poultry Expert. 
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INSECT PESTS OF THE FRUIT. FLOWER. AND 
VEGETARLE GARDEN. 

AND HOW TO TREAT THEM. 

H;fC. Frcnrh, Jnr.^ dovritimenl K . 

(ContiuueU frcmi page 218.) 

The Green Pe.acu Af'hts, 

This is larger than tlie black peach aphis. It apjieara later in 
the season, and attacks the shoots and leaves. The leaves arc frequently 
blistered, so that they look as if distorted by the pearii curl fungus. 

Til these blistei's dozens of the 
aphides may be seen in dif* 
ferent forms. Like most of 
the insects of the same order, 
it breeds very rapidly; so that 
there are a number of broods 
before niidsnnnner, at which 
time the siirvivoi-s go under- 
ground and fasten on to the 
roots. The females of the 
hlack poach aphis deposit 
their eggs— which are small, 
oval, and of a shinv black 
colour -in the crevices of tlie 
tree, behind the buds, <kc. 
While the trees are dormant, 
spray with lime and sulphur 
wash, or red oil. Quassia 
chips are frequently used with 
l)eiieficial results. When the 
leaves are on tlie trees, spray 
with tohaci-o water, which is 
made as follows: Steep 1 lb. 
tobacco ill 1 galhm of bot 
water, and allow it to soak tor 
24 liouis. Bod 1 lb. of soap 
ill 1 gallon of water until tlie 
soap IS dissolved: strain the 
tobacco water into the soap 
water: stir well, and make up 
to 5 or G gallons. Lse waste 
Fig. 6. — Green Peach Aphis {My-ua, Sp.). sterns of tobacco. 

The Chehhy Green Beeti.t;. 

This is a beautiful green beetle, about one-tliircl of an inch in length, 
ft is a native of Victoria, and formerly fed on the leaves of the v.arions 
ti- or tea trees at Caulfield, Warburton, Cheltenham, and other locab- 




to May^ lOlG.j J'eHs of Fruit, Flou-er, aud Vegetable Carden:^. iilTj 

ties near Melbourne. It appears about November, and is often to be 
found in millions swarming over tlie trees attacked. Unfortunately, 
during the last few years, it has forsaken its native food, and 
is doing great damage to all kinds of fruit and garden plants, roses 
especially being destroyed. Not only are the young buds destroyed, 
but the epidermis is completely eaten off the leaves; rose bushes then look 



Fig. 8. — The Cottony cushion Scale ih< rii<i l*iirrli(isi. Mu.'koll). 


as if a fire had scorched them. Unring the past season, these insects 
have been playing havoc with cherries. {>eaclies, rasplx'rries, and other 
small fruits. Snmelitnes thev oc«'nr in countless iiuml>ers in cherry 
orchards near Melbourne, and are blow’u out to sea by the uorlli winds, 
and drowned. I.argo numbers are found on the foreshores :iround the 
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;no 


Bay washed np by the waves. WJien they appear 121 a garden, smudge 
fires should be tried. Spray trees with arsenate of lead before the fruit 
ripens. 

The Cottony-cushion Scale. 

This is a well-known pist on orange, lemon, acacia (wattles), pittos- 
pcrum and other trees, also many garden plants. The fullv-matiired 
females are easily distinguished by the large, white, Anted, cottony egg 
masses at the posterior end of the red, yellow, or dark-brown bodies- - 
which together are from \ to j in. long, and three-fourths as wide. 

The egg^ are deposited witliin 
the cottony masses, and are 
oblong, and a rich cardinal 
red. From 100 to 1,(100 mav 
lie laid by a single female. 
The. young are bright red, 
The males are small, two- 
winged, red-bodied insects, 
with Jong antenma. Tlje large 
cottony masses are tlie egg- 
sacs of the females. The 
inajoritv of the members of 
the (Coccidie) '“Scale Tn- 
sects” have the ability to 
produce a scale-like covering, 
from which tlte cornninn name 
is derived ; while some, unable 
to form a scale, have the 
cj)iderniis hardened into a 
thick, liard, chitinous wall ; 
and still others secrete an 
abundance of white. ]>owriory, 
or cotton-like wax as a cover- 
ing. They feed by inserting 
into the tissues of the })laiits 
their snmll beaks or Jnuulh 
parts, and sucki?ig the juices. 
As a consequence of their 
great numbers, and the re- 
moval of a large amount of 
juic'S, the plants become 
weakened. 

This scale was at one time one of the worst insect [Jests of citru.s 
trees in California; but, through the introduction of our Australian 
ladybird beetles into California, they have practically wiped the scales 
out. In Victoria, the red oil, lime and sul{)hur, and kesosone emulsion 
sprays are used against these in.sects. 

The Oleander or Tvy Scale. 

This species is rather a common greenhouse and garden pest, and not 
infrequently it causes considerable damage to palms, ivy, orchids, 
aspidistrias, and many other plants, fruit trees, and shrubs. Plants 



fig. 9. — The Oleander Scale (A^pifJioUis 
ytrii, Bonchc). 
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attacked by this scale may be recognised by the yellowish-white, irregular 
patches of scale insects. The conditions in the greenhouse usually 
permit this insect to breed continuously, so (hat there is no demarcation 
of broods. Adult females, half-grown individuals, and crawling young 
can usually be found at almost any time. This pest is an introduction 
from Europe, wliere its attacks on garden plants are very severe. In 
some gardens this scale is destroyed by small wasps. During the last 
few years, the red oil sprays have been used for scale insects of all 
kinds, and the re.sult.s have been most satisfactoi’y. For deciduous fruit 
trees, apples, {^ars, &c. , in winter, when buds are dormant, spray 
with red oil, 1 in 20 ; or in spring, when the buds are bin-sting. use 1 in 30. 
For ornamental tree.s and plants, spray in winter, when buds are 
dormant, 1 in 20. For palms, for scale insects, spray during spring 
or autumn. Plants growing outdoor, I in 30; in the greenhouse, spray 
on bright (biv witli this sprnv, 1 in 40. Lime and sulphur is also used 
iis a wint(‘r spray for scale insects. 

(To hr continued.) 


ORCHARD AND GARDEN NOTES. 


K . A'. PcRcoff , l‘rincipfrl , School of Jlorficnltitrc, Buerdey. 


The Orchard. 

CcLTIVAiTION. 

Cultivation work simuld be well on the way by this time. The 
ploughing should be advanced, so as to leave plenty of time for other 
orchard work. The autumn ploughing may l)e as rough as possible, 
taking care to plough to the trees, so that tlie drainage furrow is left 
between tlic rows. 

jManurinc. 

It is just possible, where heavy crops have been carried, that a tup 
dressing of stable manure will be reejuired to add humus to the soil. 
The fertility of the soil must be maintained; and, although stable and 
chemical manures as a general rule are of undoubted value as tree stimu- 
lants, well-cultivated and thoroughly tilled land will always carry fair 
crops, and with far less uuiiiure than otherwise. Also, if the orchard 
land is well and thoixruglily drained, cultivated, and .‘^ub-soiled, any 
manures tliat are used will be far more beneficial to the trees. The 
more suitable conditions that- are given to the trees, the better they can 
appreciate and assimifate their food. 

Perliajis the most useful ajid valuable of manures is stable manure, 
ft is of great use, not only as a nianiiro and as an introducer of neces- 
sary bacteria into the soil, but its value in adding humus to the soil is 
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incalculable. Organic matter, such as stable manure, introduced into 
the soil quickly becomes humus; tliis greatU^ ameliorates and improves 
soil conditions. It is impossible to say what quantity of stable manure 
is necessary per acre ; tliat alone can be determined by each circumstance. 
Orcliards in different climates and in different soils will require differing 
quantities. A too liberal use of stable manure will be over-stimulating 
in most cases ; while an excess beyond what is necessary for present u?e 
will only be waste, as humus is readily lost from the soil, once it is in 
an available food form. 

It has been pointed out in these notes previously that an improved 
phy.«ical condition is far more profitable to the fruit-grower than the 
continued use of manures. A tree will be far more productive if it is 
happy in its soil conditions; unoomfortable conditions will always result 
in unprosperous trees. 

A dressing of lime, using about 4 or 5 cwt. per acre, is of great value 
in stiff or heavy orchard lands; and it may be given at this season. The 
lime, which must be fresh, should be distributed in small heaps between 
the trees, covered with a layer of soil, and allowed to remain for a few 
days before plougliing or harrowing in. 

Pests. 

The advice given last month for spraving should be followed, particu- 
larly where any oil emulsions or washes are to be used. 

Orchards will benefit if an attack is now made upon the Codlin motli, 
AH hiding places, nooks, and crannies, where the larvfe have hidden, 
should be tfioronglily searched and cleaned niit. The orchardist has far 
more time now to do this work than lie will have in the spring time, 

General Work. 

Drainage systems should now be extended with as little loss of time 
as possible. 

New planting areas should be prepared, and' subsoiled nr trenched 
wherever possible. 


The Veg'etable Garden. 

Weeds must be kept down in the vegetable garden. Weeds are 
generally free growing at this season; their growth is very insidious, and 
they will crowd out the young seedlings or plants in a very quick time. 
Jloeing and hand weeding must be resorted to, preferably hoeing. TJie 
frequent use of the hoe in winter time is of nnicli benefit in the vegetable 
garden. A varied assortment of crops is now being j)rodu('ed: and if 
these can be kept growing much better crops will result. The soil 
quickly stagnates in the winter, and the only way to prevent this is to 
keep the surface stirred. Thus, a double service is perfnrtned with the 
aid of tlie hoe. 

The application of lime is of great neces.sity at this season. Tri addi’ 
tion to amending unhealthy and unsuitable soil condilions, lin e is par- 
ticularly useful as an insecticide. It assists in destroying both eggs and 
insects in immense numbers, that wmuld breed and live in the ground 
ready to do damage to all classes of vegetable crops, Tliprefore, 
wherever possible, the soil should receive an application of lime. The 
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garden should, as well, be manured with stable manure, but not for 
sojue weeks after the lime application. 

Cabbage and cauliflower plants may be planted out; and seeds of 
parsnips, carrots, onions, peas, and broad l>e.ans may be sown. 


The Flower Garden. 

The whole flower section should now be thoroughly dug over, A.11 
beds should be cleaned up, top-dressed with manure, and well dug. The 
liglit rubbish, such as foliage, twiggy growths, weeds, kc., may all be 
dug in, and they will thus form a useful addition to the soil. These 
should never be wasted. Only the coarser and stouter growths should 
be carted away for burning, and then the ashes may be used as manure. 
No part, whatever, of garden rubbish or litter need be wasted. In one 
form or another it should be replaced in the soil. 

May is a goad month for establishijig new gardens, and for planting 
out. All deciduous plants and shrubs may now be planted. Tt is not 
necessar}’ to dig a deep hole for plariting. A hole its which the roots 
of the plant can be comfortably arranged, without crowding cr cramp- 
ing, will be quite suflicient for the purpose. 

Continue to sow seeds of hardy annuals, including sweet j.)eas, 
altliougli the main crop of sweet peas should be well above ground. 
Whore tliore has been any overplanting, the young plants will readiA’ 
stand transplanting, and this will greatly assist those that are to remain. 
.\nnuals should not be. crowded in the beds. They require ample room 
for suitable development, and thus the seeds should be sown thinly or 
the plants set out a good distance from each other. 

All herbaceous perennials that have finished blooming mav now be 
cut down. Included amongst these are phlox, delphiniums, d’C. If 
these are to remain in their present situation for another season it is 
always an advantage to raise tliem somewhat, bv slightly lifting them 
with a fork, so tliat too much water will not settle around the crowns: 
they may also be mulched with stable manure, or the manure may be 
forked into the soil around the crowns. 


HEMINDERS FOR JU]^E. 

LIVE STOCK. 

Horses. — Tliosi* stnhh’il amt in rfgnlsir work should be fcnl lihorally. Those 
•loin;; fast or lieavy work sliould he eli|)ped; if not wholly, then trace high. Those 
not on coniing into the stable at night shonhl he wiped down and in lialf- 

au-liour's time rugged or eovered with bags until the coat is dry. Old horses and 
weaned foals sliouhl he given crushed oats. Grass-fed w'orking liorses should be 
given hay or straw, if there is no old grass, to counteract the ])urging elFects of 
the young growtii. Old and ha<ny-coinlitioiH*il horses should he given sonic boiled 
barley, Paddocked liorses should be looked at from time to time to aseertaiii if 
they are doing satisfactorily. 
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Catixe. — Cows, if not liousod, sliould be ruggtnl. Rugs should be removed 
and aired in the daytime when the shade temperature reacdies 60 degrees. Give 
a ration of hay or straw, whole or ehalFed, to eouiiteract tliu purging eliccts of 
young grass. Cows about to calve, if over fat, sliould be put into a paddock in 
whicli the feed is not too abuiidiint. If in low comlitiou feed well to tide them 
over tile period ami stimulate milk How. Calves should be kept in warm dry sliod. 
Cows ami lieifers for early autumn calving may be ()ut to the bull. 

Shkep. - Clear miiek-balls from tails and legs of all sheep. Have tlic %vool 
c'leareil from round udders and eyes of all voiing laiuhing ewes, and see tliem 
tirr-t tiling every nioniing. Mark the ram lambs at earliest chance. Cut off 
ewes with oldest wether lambs to best pasture or fodder crops. 

Slieep witli overgrown hoofs are unthrifty. Wlienover noticed trim back into 
sliape; they out easily during winter. If left, arc eoiuluoive to lameness, and 
even foot r>d. In the case of ermmoM foot rot, or s(-ald. the feet can be placed 
into a thick paste made of lime aial liolling water. Obstinate cases of Iohl' 
standing inav need mure <lra'tie ronio lies. =Mid [>cr'istoiit attention, In all 
lases pare away all loose portiiuis. and leave the diseised parts clearly exposed. 

Foxes are more ravenous during winter mouths. Sparrows, starling.?, and 
p<arrotj‘ are good bait. Poisoning lambs alrea^Iv killed usually in-cmnds for 
scavenger foxes only, and in niaiiv ease- innocent good dogs. 

Every fox i? not a lamb killer. Remove all litnb«. ftw twi; or tlnee nights 
if at all fiossiMo. and birds fljeii will rarclr fail to <‘fifi<'C Rcvn.ard the .second 
<'r third night. 

Powdered strychnine, just sufficient to cover iiiceiv a tlireepeiniy-pie<a'. is 
the usual dose. 

Porr.TnY. — Supplies of shell grit and charcoal should always be available. 
Sow A mixture of English grass and clover-, this not only removes taint in soil 
but jiroviiles excidlent green fiidd«T fur sfui-K. W'licrc possible, liicei'iie and 
.silver beet should now bo sown for suiumev fm'd: li\er (’eookcfl') and inaixe niils 
to ('gg production <liiriiig cold w<*rither. iMorning mash should be nii.Vdi witli 
liver sonj) given to rlie Idi-rls w;irni in :i cninibly condition. .Ml yards should 
be ilraiued to ensure coinfort for tin* birds. 


CULTIVATION. 

Far.m. — Plough potato land. Land to be sown later on with potatoes, man 
gold?, maize, and millet sboiihl be manured and w«dl worked. Sow malting barley 
and finisli soxving of cereals. Lift ami store mang<jlds. turnips, &c. Clean out 
drains and water furrows. Clean up and stack manure in heaps protected from 
the weather. 

Orchard. — Finish plougdiing: ]>lant young trees: S|iray with red oil or 
[letrideum for scales. itiiL's, aphis, Ac.: carry out rlrainage .system: clean out 
drains: eonunenee pruning. 

\ EGETAULE Gardkx.- -Prepare beds for crops: cultivate (l<'ej>ly: practise rota 
tion in ]ilanting out: ri-novate asparagus beds: plant out ali seedlings: sow 
radish, peas, broad beans, leeks, spinach, lettuce, carrot, &c.; plant rhubarb. 

Flower Garden. —Continue digging and juanuring: dig all w<‘<-<ls and leafy 
growths; plant out shrubs, roses, &c. : plant rose cuttings: |»rune deciduous trees 
and shruljs: sow s'veet peas and plant out seedlings. 

^'iXLVARi'.- Tlioroiighly pre|iaie for plantation, himl alieady snbseiiet] for the 
purpose. Hem<‘mber that the freer it is kept from w4‘edH from this forward, tin 
less trouble will there be from cut-worms next .spring, .^[lpli<•ation.s for ungrafteii 
resistant rootlings and cuttings must he made liefore tin- end of the month —see 
Journal for l•^^brIIaly. IflUl. Pruning .-md filoiighing shmild he a<-ti\ely procri ded 
with. In northern districts plough to a dcptli of sev4*n or eight inclies. ilaniires 
should be applied as early as possible. 

Ctjllar . — Rack all wines which have not bet-n previously dealt with. Fortify 
sweet wines to full strength. 



